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LANGUAGE IS A WEAPON 


Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 


Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 





FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 


The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 


LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of lite have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 


Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn, 





; Linguaphone Institute | 
t 44 Rockefeller Center, N. Y., 20, N. Y., or SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
t 906 St. Alexander St., Dept.“R,” Montreal, Can. 
Gentlemen: You can have a free, illustrated book, describing completely how 
Please send me, absolutely free, your 
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Hitler’s Last 
Offensive 


ITLER publishes a maga- 

zine for captured Ameri- 
can soldiers called “OK.” The 
initials stands for “Overseas 
Kid.” In this magazine he tries 
to divide the allies and he re- 
prints anti-Soviet ravings from 
the Hearst press and other Amer- 


‘jean anti-Soviet sources. 


This is Hitler’s last line of at- 
tack. As military disasters over- 
take his armies in the field his 
last resort is the propaganda of- 
fensive to divide the democracies 
by sowing fear and hatred of our 
Soviet ally. 


It would be fatal to underesti- 
mate the power of such propa- 
ganda and the strength of the 
reactionary forces here that are 
its willing dupes. Therefore one 
of the greatest battles remaining, 
a battle particularly important 
on the home front is to spread 
understanding of our Soviet ally. 


We count on everyone of you, 
our readers, as a soldier in that 
battle. One way the battle can be 
won is to introduce your maga- 
zine, the magazine that devotes 
itself to American-Soviet under- 
standing, to entirely new groups 
of people. Introduce it to your 
neighbor, to your new acquaint- 
ances, to your shopmates. Work- 
ing all together we can make sure 
of defeating Hitler’s last offen- 
sive. 

Use the attractive book sub- 
scription offer on the back cover 
of the magazine. 


Yours for victory, 








At the first meeting of the Soviet Women's Anti-Fascist Committee, July, 1941 


SOVIET WOMEN’S ANTI-FASCIST MEETING 


OTIFIED that the fourth great Anti-Fascist Meet- 

ing of Soviet Women would take place in Moscow on 
August 20, the Committee of Women of the National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship cabled the following mes- 


sage of greeting: 


To the Women of Soviet Union! 


As you meet in Moscow for your Fourth Anti-Fascist 
Meeting, our thoughts turn to you ‘n deep friendship and 
admiration for all that you have given to bring nearer the 
great victory in which all who love freedom will soon re- 


joice. With our greetings to you we send also our pledge 
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to do all in our power .that the victory shall come more 
swiftly and that it shall be complete. On this occasion, we 
the women of America, dedicate ourselves anew to this great 
task. Let us together strengthen the friendship between our 
countries now sealed forever with the blood shed by our 
dear ones in the great single battle in which our countries 
are joined. And in unity with the women of all the United 
Nations let us become a mighty force in bringing ,about a. 
peaceful and stable world that will not again know the 
deadly menace of fascism nor the scourge of a war such as 
this—a world in which our children will grow up in health, 
security and happiness. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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The Liberation of Poland 


HE war moves toward its climax with the’ break- 

ing up of the German Seventh Army in France, the 
Allied drive toward .Paris, the massive new landings in 
Southern France, and the push of the mighty Red Armies 
into Germany itself. And the plans for a peaceful and 
stable post-war world take shape as the representatives of 
the United States and the Soviet Union and England gather 
at Dumbarton Oaks to carry forward the great decisions 
made at Teheran by Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill. The 
unity achieved at Teheran made possible these develop- 
ments and the weakening of that unity remains the enemy’s 
one hope of postponing the inevitable debacle. Since the 
Polish issue is being used as one of the chief instruments of 
enemy propaganda to divide the Allies we are devoting our 
entire editorial section to this question. 

With the crossing of the Soviet-Polish frontier by the 
Red Army on July 22, the liberation of the Polish people 
after almost five years under the German yoke, began. The 
Polish National Council, (Krajow Rada Narodowa) in 
Warsaw took immediate steps to prepare the way for the 
rebirth of the Polish State. In a decree issued from War- 
saw and broadcast over the Moscow radio on July 23, the 
National Council announced the formation of the ‘‘Nation- 
al Committee of Polish Liberation” as the temporary ex- 
ecutive organizing local administration in the liberated 
areas. The decree announced that the people’s army within 
Poland and the Polish army of more than 100,000 men or- 
ganized and equipped in the Soviet Union would be united. 
The National Council, headed by Boleslaw Berut, remains 
the center of all anti-fascist forces within occupied Poland. 

The new Commitee of National Liberation is composed 
of twenty persons, the identity of fifteen of whom has been 
disclosed. ‘The remainder, still living under German occu- 
pation, must be protected by anonymity. Of the twenty 
members, thirteen have remained in Poland under Nazi 
occupation, always in close contact with the Polish people, 
and only seven have lived in exile. The latter are members 
of the Union of Polish Patriots. Analyzing the political 
connections of the fifteen known members, Ralph Parker, 
Moscow correspondent of P.M., writes that two are Com- 
munists, three members of the Polish Peasant Party, three 
Socialists, six Democrats and one a Zionist. 

The President and Foreign Minister of the new Com- 
mittee is Edward B. Ossubka-Morawski, a Polish Socialist 
Party leader active in political affairs for sixteen years be- 
fore the war, who organized Polish workers for defense in 
1939 and later organized the Partisans. Andrzej Witos, 
formerly a member of the Central Committee of the Polish 
Peasant Party, and step-brother of the famous Wincenty 
Witos, great peasant leader and former Premier, is a vice- 
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president and Director of Agriculture. Wanda Wassile- 
ska, well known writer, head of the Union of Polish Pa- 
triots, is another vice president. 

Col. General Michal Rola-Zymierski is Director of Na- 
tional Defense and Commander-in-Chief of the Polish ar- 
mies. A former associate of Sikorski and a supporter of the 
National Democratic Party, he is a 54-year-old professional 
soldier who wears the Legion of Honor, the Belgian Cross 
and the highest.Polish military orders. He fought against 
Germany in the first World War, and against Russia in 
1920. For opposing the Pilsudski coup d’etat in 1926 he 
was imprisoned and later exiled. During the present war 
he made his way back to Poland and joined the partisans, 
eventually becoming Commander-in-Chief of the People’s 
Army. Lieut. General Zigmund Berling is Vice Director 
of National Defense and Deputy Commander-in-Chief. A 
National Democrat in 1939, General Berling was in charge 
of the last group of Polish soldiers to be evacuated with 
General Anders’ Army in 1942. But finding himself ir 
disagreement with the anti-Semitism and anti-Soviet senti- 
ments in General Anders’ army, he elected to remain behind 
and lead the Polish armies organized in the USSR. 

Among the other members are Dr. Boleslaw Drobner, 
well known in pre-war Poland, Director of National Econ- 
omy, and Jan Grubiecki, Director of Roads and Communi- 
cations, both Socialists from the former Krakow city ad- 
ministration, and Jan Stefan Hajnemann, Director of Na- 
tional Economy, also a Socialist. Director for War Dam- 
ages is the well-known conservative Zionist, Dr. Emil Som- 
merstein. Then there are the National Democrats, Drs. 
Stanislaw Skrzeszewski and Stefan Jendrychowski and 
Wincenty Rzymowski; Kotek Agroszewski and Cziechow- 
ski of the Peasant Party and Stanislaw Radkiewicz, a 
Communist. 

The Polish Committee of National Liberation addressed 
an eight point manifesto to the Polish people from Chelm, 
first Polish city to be liberated. In this Manifesto, the 
Committee called upon all Polish patriots to fight for Po- 
land’s regeneration in the name of a free, independent, 
strong and democratic Poland, and to aid and collaborate 
with the Red Army. The Manifesto stated that the Polish 
National Council and the new Committee of National Lib- 
eration based themselves on the Constitution of March 17, 
1921, “the only valid and lawfuily created Constitution.” 
It declared: “The fundamental principles of that Consti- 
tution shall continue in force until the calling of a constitu- 
ent assembly elected by direct, equal, secret and propor- 
tional voting. The new assembly will then be free to adopt 
a new Constitution.” 

In its foreign policy the Committee called for close alli- 
ance and collaboration with the Soviet Union and Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland’s immediate neighbors. It urged the 
strengthening of friendly allied relations with Great Brit- 
ain, the United States and the other United Nations. 

It demanded territorial gains at the expense of Germany, 
including East Prussia, ancient Polish Pomerania and Po- 
lish Silesia and a frontier on the Oder River as well as a 
good outlet to the sea. It proposed that the boundary 
question with the Soviets be settled on the principle that 
land inhabited chiefly by Poles belongs to Poland, and that 
by Ukrainians and Byelo-Russians to the Soviet Union. 

In internal policies the Committee announced ‘the re- 
enactment of all democratic liberties (except for fascist 
organizations), security for Jews, higher wages and social 
insurance for workers, sweeping agrarian reforms, coop- 
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erative trade, the reopening of schools and universities, 
protection for science and art. National property and 
large business, transport and forests are to be temporarily 
administered by the state and “as conditions revert to nor- 
mal, properties will be restored to their owners.” Private 
property is to be retained in farms and medium-sized enter- 
prises. 

Hardly the kind of program that would be instituted by 
a bunch of “usurpers,” as the Polish Government-in-Exile 


immediately accused them of being. Hardly a program of - 


“forcible sovietization” as the Hearst press ranted. “In its 
pronouncements on the internal social system the manifesto 
does not offer the least hint of communism. Quite the 
contrary. It stresses the institution of private property” 
wrote Maurice Hindus in the Herald Tribune (July 28). 

The Committee made no claim to be either a government 
or a provisional government. 

In Chelm a rally of citizens, participating in public af- 
fairs for the first time in five years, voted a resolution rec- 
ognizing the Committee as the state power. Then the city 
of Chelm elected their own People’s Council. 


Soviet Statement on Relations with Poland 


N July 25 the Soviet Government issued the following 
statement declaring that it had no intention of setting 
up organs of its own administration on Polish territory: 


. . . Soviet troops have entered the limits of Poland filled 
with one determination: to rout the enemy German armies 
and to help the Polish people in the task of its liberation 
from the yoke of the German invaders and of the restora- 
tion of an independent, strong and democratic Poland. 

The Soviet Government declares that it considers the 
military operations of the Red Army on the territory of 
Poland as operations on the territory of a sovereign, friend- 
ly, allied state. In connection with this, the Soviet Govern- 
ment does not intend to establish on the territory of Poland 
organs of its own administration, considering this the task 
of the Polish people. 

It has decided, in view of this, to conclude with the Po- 
lish Committee of National Liberation an agreement on re- 
lations between the Soviet Command and the Polish Ad- 
ministration. 

The Soviet Government declares that it does not pursue 
aims of acquiring any part of Polish territory or of a change 
of social structure in Poland, and that the military opera- 
tions of the Red Army on the territory of Poland are dic- 
tated solely by military necessity and by the striving to ren- 
der the friendly Polish people aid in its liberation from 
German occupation. 

The Soviet Government expresses its firm confidence that 
the fraternal people of the USSR and Poland will jointly 
bring to a conclusion the struggle of liberation against the 
German invaders and will lay a firm foundation for friendly 
Soviet-Polish collaboration. 


The Agreement is Signed 


HE day after the publication of this statement, on 

July 26, an agreement was signed in Moscow by Via- 
cheslav Molotov and Ossubka-Morawski. The agreement, 
covering relations between the Polish Administration and 
the Soviet Commander-in-Chief after the entry of Soviet 
troops to the territory of Poland, parallels closely the agree- 
ment reached by the USSR with Czechoslovakia. 

It provides that in the zone of military operations su- 
preme power and responsibility in all affairs relating to the 
conduct of the war are to be concentrated in the hands of 
the Commander-in-Chief of Soviet troops for the time 
necessary for military operations. It provides that. the 
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Polish Committee of National Liberation shall s@t up ad- 
ministrative organs on liberated territory in conformity 
with the laws of the Polish Republic, and that these organs 
shall aid in the further organization and supply of the Polish 
army, as well as provide all necessary aid for the Soviet 
Commander-in-Chief in military operations. As soon as 
any part of the liberated territory of Poland ceases to be a 
zone of direct military operations, the Polish Committee 
of National Liberation shall take over direction of all af- 
fairs of civil administration. 

On August 2, Nikolai Bulganin was appointed Soviet 
emissary to the Polish Committee of National Liberation, 
while the latter appointed Wincenty Rzymowski as its rep- 
resentative to the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union has thus 
granted de facto recognition to the Polish Committee of 
National Liberation. 

This is the sequence of events by which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, as the Red Army entered Polish territory, made 
good its war aims as stated by Stalin in November, 1941, 
of “assisting these peoples in their struggle for liberation 
from Hitler’s tyranny, and then setting them free to rule 
on their own land as they desire. No intervention what- 
ever in the internal affairs of other nations!” By seeking 
out the real representatives of the Polish people and by 
placing in their hands the opportunity of restoring their 
country’s independence the Soviet Union was true to its 
commitments under the Atlantic Charter. 

These commitments are (1) to seek no aggrandizement, 
territorial or other, (2) to seek no territorial changes that 
do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peo- 
ples concerned, and (3) to respect the rights of all peoples 
to choose the form, of government under which they will 
live; and to restore sovereign rights and self-government 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of them. 

The Soviet Union has in the case of Poland, as previ- 
ously in the case of Rumania, acted strictly in accordance 
with Point I in announcing at the moment of crossing the. 
borders of another state that it pursues no aims of acquir- 
ing territory. It acted equally in accordance with Point 
Il. The territorial changes whereby Western Ukraine and 
Western Byelo-Russia were incorporated into the USSR in 
1939 were in accord with the freely expressed wishes of the 
people concerned. The Soviet Union has recently further 
implemented this point by offering to the Polish minorities 
in this region the choice of Soviet or Polish citizenship. 
Nor is there any violation of this point in supporting Polish 
demands for territory in the West, since, as Winston 
Churchill himself stated last February, this point was never 
intended to bar territorial adjustments in enemy countries. 

Point three is likewise scrupulously observed by the 
USSR, as the agreement with the Polish Committee of 
National Liberation, the. agreement with Czechoslovakia, 
and the actual situation in Rumania demonstrate. 

Progressive Poles in this country such as Prof. Oscar 
Lange and Leo Krzycki, President of the Slav Conference, 
have welcomed these latest developments and called for sup- 
port of the Polish Committee of National Liberation. Re- 
actionary elements like Matuszewski, whose intrigues are 
exposed elsewhere in this issue, are not at all pleased. 


Yhe Mikolajczyk Mission 


OR, needless to say, are these arrangements at all to 

the liking of the Polish Government-in-Exile in 
London, which has missed a great many buses, including 
perhaps the last one. 
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The Polish Government-in-Exile has failed to take even 
the minimum steps toward restoration of relations broken 
off by the Soviet Government in April, 1943, when the ex- 
iled Poles acted in collusion with Germany in the matter 
of the Katyn massacre. It has continued its pro-fascist 
and anti-Soviet policies and utterly failed to take any action 
which would justify its being considered capable of leader- 
ship of the democratic forces in Poland. 

Despite this, and acting in the spirit of the Teheran ac- 
cord, the Soviet Government willingly accepted the request, 
made through Winston Churchill, that Stanislaw Mikolaj- 
czyk, Premier of the Polish Government-in-Exile, be re- 
ceived in Moscow to try to work out some basis of unity. 

Accordingly Premier Mikolajczyk, accompanied by For- 
eign Minister Tadeusz Romer, Stanislaw Grabski and Jo- 
seph Zaranski, arrived in Moscow on July 31. Mikolaczyk 
was received by Molotov a few hours after his arrival, and 
a few days later had his first long interview with Marshal 
Stalin, who expressed to him the desire that he make direct 
contact with the Polish leaders who were simultaneously 
visiting Moscow. .This was arranged, and for two days 
the Mikolajezyk mission conferred with the representatives 
of the Polish Council of National Liberation and with 
Boleslaw Berut, President of the Polish National Council. 
Molotov participated in the final joint conference. Miko- 
lajczyk had a final talk with Stalin before his departure. 

On leaving, Mikolajczyk informed newspapermen that 
he was leaving to consult with his cabinet in London, and 
that he expected to resume negotiations “in Warsaw.” 

In his final press statement, Mikolajczyk expressed his 
gratitude for Soviet hospitality and praised the Red Army. 
He expressed his conviction that durable, close and friendly 
relations between Poland and the Soviet Union must exist 
now and in peace time. Mikolajczyk reported that in his 
final conference with Marshal Stalin the latter had reiter- 
ated his desire for “a strong, independent and democratic 
Poland,” and he further declared that he had been satis- 
fed during his visit that “the Russian government wants 
full unity among all the Polish people except such Poles as 
are fascist minded.”’ Mikolajezyk was also quoted as ex- 
pressing the belief that the Poles who had remained inside 
Poland building up the Polish underground movement had 
t better claim on leadership than those remaining outside. 

The real reason for the inconclusiveness of the negoti- 
ations was explained in this statement issued by the delega- 
tion representing the National Committee for Polish Lib- 
eration on its departure for newly liberated Lublin: 

The conference did not give positive results in view of the 
tact that the representatives who had arrived from London 
did not agree to recognize the democratic constitution of 
1921 and declined to renounce the anti-democratic constitu- 
tion of 1935 with all its consequences. It is possible that 
the talks will be resumed shortly. 

Thus the door of the last bus is apparently still open, and 
there seems still to be room in it for the more moderate 
clements of the Polish Government-in-Exile such as Mi- 
kolajezyk himself. 


!'wo Constitutions 


HEN the Polish National Council was formed in 
Warsaw January 1, 1944, by representatives of more 
than a score of underground organizations actively work-. 
ing for Polish liberation, they based themselves on the Con- 
stitution of 1921. In May they sent a delegation to Mos- 
cow where they conferred at length with the Union of 
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A soldier of the Polish army organized in the USSR meets his 
brother in a liberated town in Poland 


Polish Patriots. The latter supported their stand on the 
1921 Constitution. On June 25 the Union of Polish Pa- 
trols recognized the Polish National Council as the “true 
representation of the Polish people” and as a group capable 
of creating the prerequisites for the formation of a provi- 
sional national government. 

The Constitution of March, 1921, is the original Con- 
stitution on the basis of which Poland was reborn after 
World War I. It is a democratic constitution based on 
the French model, with power residing in the people through 
their elected representatives. All Polish reactionaries hated 
this constitution because of the limitations it put on the 
powers of the President. Pilsudski, after the coup d'etat 
in 1926 by which he assumed dictatorial powers, was de- 
termined to destroy it. He finally succeeded in doing so in 
1935 by railroading through a new Constitution which was 
both a reactionary instrument in itself, and illegally adopt- 
ed. This Constitution gave the president “uniform and in- 
divisible state power,” reducing the premier and the gov- 
ernment to mere puppets. It also gave the President the 
right to name his own successor. It in effect abolished free 
elections. Under it the President had the power to ap- 
point one third of the Senators of the upper house, and 
under a subsequent electoral law put through by the 
Colonels on whom Pilsudski’s mantle fell, the remaining 
two-thirds were selected by a government-chosen list of 
“elite,” for which the Polish people could vote—or refrain 
from voting—which was what actually happened. None 
of the requirements for changing the Constitution accord- 
ing to Article 125 of the 1921 Constitution was ever met. 
It was voted in Parliament merely as a resolution to change 
the Constitution, and never actually became law. 

When the Polish Government and army collapsed in 
1939, and the leaders fled into exile, Ignacy Moscicki, Pil- 
sudki’s choice, was still President. When the Polish.Gov- 
ernment-in-Exile was formed soon after in France, on the 
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basis of the 1935 Constitution, Moscicki designated Racz- 
kiewicz, another Pilsudkyite, to the Presidency, and then 
resigned. Raczkiewicz then designated the reactionary 
Sosnkowski as his successor and appointed the other mem- 
bers of the present Polish Government-in-Exile. 

Thus the Polish Government-in-Exile clearly represents 
a group having no mandate whatsoever from the Polish 
people, operating according to a Constitution which was 
never legally adopted. Ironically enough, except for Racz- 
kiewicz, Sosnkowski and Strassburgher, all Pilsudski fol- 
lowers, none of the members of the Polish Government-in- 
Exile have themselves ever recognized the 1935 Constitu- 
tion as legal and binding. 


Anti-Soviet Activities of Emigre Poles 


O much for the question of legality. Had the Polish 
wJ Government-in-Exile shown itself capable or desirous 
of representing the real interests of the Polish people de 
facto, some of its de jure weaknesses might have been for- 
given it. The Soviet Government was willing to deal with 
it on the basis of the friendly policies initiated by its late 
Premier Sikorski. 

We have reported in these pages the continued anti- 
Soviet and pro-fascist intrigues of the Polish Government- 
in-Exile, and need not repeat them now. 

It was well known that no agreement could be reached 
with the Seviet Union as long as Sosnkowski, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Polish armies of the Exiled Government, 
remained President designate. Only now has Raczkiewicz 
chosen to replace him. And for this purpose he chose 
Tomasz Arcizewski, a right wing Socialist, a close Pil- 
sudski associate, known to be bitterly anti-Soviet. His first 
public statement was hardly designed to create confidence. 
Failing to make any reference to the liberation of his coun- 
try by the Red Army, Arcizewski immediately raised the 
border issue, expressed fear that a “humiliating agreement” 
would be imposed on Poland, and denounced the Polish 
Committee of National Liberation. 

Sosnkowski chose this precise moment to carry on the 
most vicious anti-Soviet intrigues in Rome, where, under 
his auspices, a Polish exhibition was organized. ‘This ex- 
hibit showed a great map of Russfa captioned ‘‘Russia—no 
need for imperialism.” Other maps showed Polish terri- 
torial claims for the past thousand years—at times stretch- 
ing beyond Smolensk, Kiev and Odessa. The most blatant 
exhibit was a programmatic map showing Polish plans for 
the domination of Europe through the formation of a Cen- 
tral European Federation to include the Baltic Soviet Re- 
publics, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and Greece, all joined with Poland as a great 
buffer against the Soviet Union. 

Meanwhile correspondents in London were reporting 
that in some British and American quarters there was a 
strong suspicion that the Poles had been trying actively to 
sabotage the Polish Premier’s effort to reach an under- 
standing in Moscow. Ina dispatch in the Herald Tribune 
of August 8, Geoffrey Parsons reported regarding an in- 
terview stage managed by Kot in which the press were 
allowed to meet several members of the Polish underground 
from Warsaw, in the course of which Professor Kot and 
his henchmen blocked every statement in any way concilia- 
tory to Russia. Another press conference called by Gen- 
eral Marian Kukiel, Minister of War, was largely de- 
voted to anti-Soviet attacks. 
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The Warsaw Uprising 


UT of all the activities of the London Poles the most 

vicious, the most tragic in its consequences, was the 
call for an uprising of the Warsaw underground on August 
1, an action utterly irresponsible and unjustified from a 
military point of view. The Polish emigres who had once 
ordered the underground not to help the Red Army, who 
later called for “restricted assistance,” and whose agents, 
as reported by Maurice Hindus recently have, in many 
cases, been actually inciting attacks against loyal partisans, 
chose the moment when the mighty forces of the Red 
Army were approaching the outskirts of Warsaw, and with- 
out consulting or informing the Soviet high command. 
called on the suffering people of Warsaw to rise. 

So we have the pitiful spectacle of the courageous people 
of Warsaw coming out into the open prematurely, giving 
their lives in vain and immensely weakening their position 
for the final struggle. Meanwhile the Poles in London 
make political capital out of their sacrifice by issuing daily 
communiques about their plight, which is blamed on failure 
of the Red Army to come to their aid! 

The London correspondents indicate that it is now gen- 
erally agreed by Allied observers in London that the War- 
saw underground was called out prematurely. Stefan Li- 
tauer, forced to resign as head of the Polish Telegraph 
Agency in May because of alleged: pro-Soviet sympathies, 
exposed the fact that the whole thing was a tragic political 
gamble on the part of Sosnkowski, who was personally re- 
sponsible for sending the orders to the underground leader, 
General Bor. ‘This was printed in the News Chronicle. 

In Rome the Osservatore Romano, organ of the Vatican, 
openly accused the Red Army of not responding to the Po- 
lish underground’s appeal for help. 

On August 13, Tass made the following statement: 


Tass, the Soviet news agency, has authority to state that 
the statements of the foreign press are either the result of 
a misunderstanding or a libel on the Soviet high command. 
Tass is in possession of information that the London Polish 
circles responsible tor the Warsaw uprising made no attempt 
to coordinate the revolt with the Soviet high command. The 
responsibility for the Warsaw happenings thus lies entirely 
with the Polish emigre circles in London. 


The Polish People Come Home 


UT the guns of the Red Army are thundering outside 
of Warsaw and before long the heroic people of War- 
saw—those who are left—will know to whom the Polish 
people owe their liberation. Not on the desk maps of Polish 
colonels in London but along the roads of their native 
land are the Polish people being reborn. “They know that 
the Red Army has not failed them but is giving them back 
their country. Vassili Grossman, entering Poland with 
the Red Army, writes of the peasants streaming back from 
the forests along the roads to their homes, driving their cat- 
tle and hauling their possessions with them under the roar 
of the Soviet artillery. He writes of the medieval horrors 
the Polish people have suffered under the German bandits. 
He writes of the serfdom, the slaughter houses, the mut- 
der of all the Jews. He writes of the indescribable joy 
with which the people greet their deliverers. When he 
asked the Polish people whether they had been waiting for 
the Red Army, they replied with trembling voices: 
“Yak Boga!”—“As if for God.” 
—JrssicA SMITH 
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THE NEW SOVIET FAMILY LAWS 


How the family is strengthened, women’s op- 
portunity for equal participation made more 
secure, and children better protected in new laws 


ITH the ink hardly dry on the 

decree issued this summer in the 
Soviet Union, a decree vitally affecting 
family life, it is perhaps premature to 
offer extensive commentary on its varied 
provisions. Whatever discussion may 
have appeared in current Soviet news- 
papers and scientific journals is of 
course not yet available to the Ameri- 
can scholar. However, because of the 
great and immediate interest that na- 
turally attaches to any development 
in the field of family relationships, it 
is appropriate to take a brief look at the 
decree in light of previous legislation 
on the subject. 

When placed in historical perspective, 
do the recent changes in marriage, di- 
vorce, support of children, protection of 
expectant and nursing mothers, etc., 
represent a new trend or the continu- 
ation of an older one? ‘To this writer 
it is evident that the latter is the case 
and that the new decree fits into the 
broad pattern created by legislation, ed- 
ucation, and social pressure generally, 
in the years before the war. -That pat- 
tern was one of greater emphasis on 
family life and increasing concern for 
the stability of family relationships. 
Basic in that pattern are the interlock- 
ing motifs of equality and protection. 
The decree of July 8 embodies once 
again the fundamental Soviet view- 
point, expressed in the federal consti- 
tution, that women have the same 
rights as men in all spheres of life, 
that the exercise of these rights is pos- 
sible only if special protection is accord- 
ed the interests of mother and child. 

Will the new provisions actually help 
strengthen the family, bolster women’s 
opportunity for equal participation with 
men in cultural and economic activities, 
assure children of more material support 
and more family life? Will the new 
provisions help restore a birth rate badly 
hit by the war? (Professor Speransky, 
famous Soviet pediatrician, said a few 
months ago: “An inevitable consequence 
of war is a low birthrate and a high 
infant mortality, and this war is no 
exception.”) Such are the intentions, 
obviously, of the decree and if the re- 
sults are not those anticipated, then it 
will not be unexpected to find this de- 
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cree superseded by another. The So- 
viets, it is apparent from their history, 
regard laws as instruments with specific 
objectives which, when not effective, are 
discarded for others that will be. With 
Soviet society constantly changing as 
socialism develops, it is obvious that the 
laws, the instruments, must change too. 

There are five parts to the decree: 
let us consider the last part first, since 
this was the section subjected to the 
most sensational treatment in our press. 
This is called “On changes in laws on 
marriage, family, and guardianship.” It 
declares that the rights and obligations 
of husband and wife accrue from legally 
registered marriages only. This puts an 
end to the much-debated 1927 provision 
legalizing de facto marriages, and in 
effect restores the very first Soviet law 
on marriage adopted in December, 
1917. Why had that 1917 conception 
given way to another in 1927 and why 
can it now be restored? The answer 
must be sought in the economic and 
cultural development of the Soviet 
Union in the past 27 years. 

Long years of fighting, in the first 
World War and in civil war, accom- 
panied by famine, disease and destruc- 
tion, had taken a heavy toll of the 
country’s economy. And this in turn 
had created drastic repercussions in 
family iife. Unemployment continued 
the undermining of healthy sex rela- 
tionships which years of wartime separ- 
ations had begun. Add to this the con- 
fusion wrought in the early years of the 
Soviet Republic by the relatively few 
but extremely articulate proponents of 
“free love,” and the picture is one of 
men evading their obligations to the 
women who bore their children. The 
consequence was that women demanded 
the right to abortion and won it in 1920 
despite the objections of the medical 
profession. And in 1927 to make men, 
equally with women, responsible for 
the support of all the children they 
brought into the world, a new law took 
effect which placed unregistered mar- 
riages on a par with registered mar- 
riages. This law was sorely misinterpre- 
ted by many American commentators. 
Some thought ‘it was a legalization of 
the extremists’ “free love’ theories. 


By ROSE MAURER 


Some thought it was the Soviet state’s 
way of washing its hands of the whole 
subject of marriage. Actually, in terms 
of Soviet discussion at the time and the 
way the law worked out, it was intend- 
ed, and it succeeded, as a device for 
tightening sex morality. Men and 
women found, what Lenin had urged in 
opposition to the minority view, that 
there were social obligations for sex re- 
lations. 

The difficult position of women in 
the Soviet Union during the NEP peri- 
od was to undergo striking change as 
the Plans abolished unemployment, as 
universal schooling increased women’s 
literacy, and women’s participation in 
socialist construction gained them more 
economic independence and increasing 
respect from their husbands and sons 
and fathers and brothers. Even those 
who had clung the longest to their view 
that the family should be done away 
with began to look at the family with 
more approval as it became a new 
family. The whole basis of marriage 
changed in the Plan periods, for while 
Soviet law had from the first obligated 
one spouse to support the other only if 
disabled and therefore incapable of 
work, it was in the thirties, when un- 
employment had vanished, that women 
first ceased to think of marriage as an 
economic solution. Just as property 
considerations played less and less a 
part, so too nationality barriers were 
falling, and .men and women could let 
romantic love be the decisive factor in 
choice of a mate. Of course not every 
Soviet marriage is so ideally founded, 
but because the tendency has been fot 
the younger generation increasingly to 
approach the goal Engels formulated 
(“A race of men who never in their 
lives have had any occasion for buying 
with money or other economic means 
of power the surrender of a woman; a 
race of women who have never had 
any occasion for surrendering to any 
man for any other reason but 
love . . .”’) the Soviets claim that their 
family “is higher than any old type of 
family.” 

Because attitudes toward sex re- 
lations and family obligations have 
changed radically in the 17% years 
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since de facto marriages were legalized, 
and because material conditions make 
stable marital relations possible, the 
Soviets consider it no longer necessary 
to provide a new womankind with an 
old type of protection, a type appropri- 
ate to conditions of unemployment, il- 
literacy and insecurity. 

The decree provides that those who 
have been married de facto prior to 
July, 1944, “may legalize their relations 
by registering the marriage.” Inasmuch 
as the decree abolishes the right estab- 
lished in 1927 whereby a mother can 
appeal to the court to claim “alimony,” 
that is, support from the father for the 
child of a union that was not registered, 
some problems may arise in connection 
with refusal on the part of one spouse 
or the other in a de facto marriage to 
go through the ceremony mentioned in 
the new decree. Since it is precisely the 
children who are most carefully guard- 
ed by Soviet law, it can be assumed that 
additional legislation will be adopted or 
court interpretations will be broad 
enough to cover cases where children 
might suffer from such a situation. In 
any event this is likely to be a rare 
matter. 

Most unregistered marriages, this 
writer has concluded from conversa- 
tions with a variety of Soviet citizens in 
the years 1935 to 1937, would have 
been registered had there been any legal 
or moral pressure in that direction. 
Couples with several children, living in 
happy family solidarity, seemed sur- 
prised when the inquisitive foreigner 
sought to learn whether their marriage 
was registered or not. “What’s the dif- 
ference?” they in turn inquired. In- 
deed, legally and, just as important, in 
their neighbors’ eyes, there was no dif- 
ference. It should be noted, of course, 
that many such unregistered marriages 
started with one spouse more certain 
than the other that they were the ideal 
couple. The continuation of the mar- 
riage in unregistered form did not dis- 
prove their joint acceptance of this 
belief but only testified to a “why 
bother” attitude toward going to 
ZAGS, the registration office. 

Ever since the separation of church 
and state in the Soviet Union, and the 
provision that only at ZAGS could 
marriages be legally registered, cere- 
mony has been at a minimum. The 
writer watched couples in various cities 
line up before the clerk in a ZAGS of- 
fice and could well understand the 
“why bother” and “what’s the differ- 
ence” feeling of those who had not gone 
to register. Perhaps something of this 
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is reflected in the clause of the new de- 
cree which mentions “providing for 
the introduction of a solemn procedure 
for which suitable premises properly 
furnished are to be set up, and for the 
issuance to citizens of certificates duly 
drawn up.” 

Just as the new marriage provisions 
recall the first laws of the Soviets, so 
the new divorce procedures undo the 
1927 law and the 1936 modifications 
of that law, and resemble the 1917 leg- 
islation on this subject. Once more di- 
vorces (but this time whether at the 
request of one or both spouses) must 
go through the courts. The courts in 
the early twenties had not been able to 
cope with the large number of divorce 
petitions which crossed their inexperi- 
enced thresholds, and the easy divorce 
instituted in 1927 was a reaction a- 
gainst the tedious process endured in 
the preceding years in cases where there 
was not mutual consent. Experience 
with the 1927 divorce law showed, 
however, that its provisions could be 
taken advantage of by “Don Juans” 
who entered marriage lightmindedly. 
While these were relatively few in 
number, and the Dona Juanitas even 
fewer, they had a demoralizing influ- 
ence. In 1936 some deterrents were 
introduced frankly aimed at combatting 
“a light-minded attitude toward the 
family and family obligations.” Instead 
of the well known postcard notification, 
both parties had to appear at ZAGS, 
but as in 1927 the divorce was re- 
corded rather than granted. Record- 
ing the divorce in the passport and rais- 
ing divorce fees to 50 rubles for the 
first, 150 rubles for the second, and 300 
for all subsequent ones were designed 
to put publicity and financial crimps 
in the selfish plans of the Don Juans. 
They would also obviously give pause, 
however momentary, to any ill-consider- 
ed dash to ZAGS after a quarrel. 

The statement made by a Soviet 
authority at the time those 1936 pro- 
visions were first adopted is equally 
applicable, in this writer’s opinion, to 
the 1944 decree. “We permit divorce,” 
he said, “for sometimes in the presence 
of certain circumstances the joint life 
of a married couple becomes crushed 
by heavy fetters. But this does not 
signify that we invite all women and 
men to divorce themselves. Love with 
us has nothing in common with ‘free 
love’.” 

Thus while monogamy is the operat- 
ing principle in Soviet family rela- 
tions—and Soviet authorities refer con- 
stantly to Engels’ view that only under 


monogamy can individual sex love ce- 
velop—it is not the kind of monogamy 
which Engels criticized so strongly, the 
monogamy typified by the supremacy of 
men and the indissolubility of marriage. 
Women’s equal rights and the possi- 
bility of divorce typify the Soviet kind 
of monogamy. The Soviets, of course, 
regard their organization of economy 
as directly related to their “higher, 
socialist form of the family,” because 
it cuts the ground from under prosti- 
tution and from under property and 
nationality considerations in marriage. 
And fully as important, by ensuring 
that more and more the women of the 
country will be rounded individuals, 
culturally and politically alert, it en- 
courages a permanent love life between 
husband and wife, where common so- 
cial interests enrich their physical and 
family relationships. 

What are the new divorce proced- 
ures? The People’s Courts, which are 
elected by local citizens, receive the 
petition for dissolution of the marriage; 
the reason for the divorce must be stated 
on the petition and a fee of 100 rubles 
must be paid. Either husband or wife 
may petition and the court calls the 
other person in to acquaint him or her 
“with the contents of the petition, to 
ascertain the motives for the divorce, 
as well as to establish witnesses to be 
summoned during the court proceed- 
ings.” The filing of a petition must be 
announced in the local newspaper. 
Then the People’s Court calls in both 
husband and wife in an effort “to re- 
concile the parties.” (This formalizes 
a procedure that had already become 
fairly common practice, of attempting 
a reconciliation either through the regis- 
trar or the special family consultation 
bureau.) The People’s Court cannot 
decide the matter of divorce. If unrec- 
onciled, the petitioner has the right of 
asking a higher court, it may be a city, 
regional or territorial court or even the 
Supreme Court of a republic, to dis- 
solve the marriage. This higher court 
determines the custody of the children, 
which parent supports the children, 
how the property is divided, and the 
sum that one or both parties must pay 
at ZAGS for the certificate of divorce. 
The sum may range from 500 to 2,000 
rubles. The divorce is recorded in the 
passports, as are marriages. 

Noteworthy in the above is the pro- 
vision for the attempt at reconciliation, 
and in this connection motives for seek- 
ing the divorce are inquired into, an 
interrogation completely new to Soviet 
divorce history. The new decree does 
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not specify grounds for divorce and it 


would seem likely to this writer that the 
higher courts will rarely refuse to dis- 
solve a marriage but will so decide 
questions of custody, support of chil- 
dren, property division and divorce costs 
as to penalize the husband or wife who 
had not taken a serious attitude toward 
family life. 

Now that divorce is obtainable only 
through court procedure, will Soviet 
men and women hesitate to marry? 
They may give the matter more serious 
consideration, but they will of course 
marry, for the desire for home and chil- 
dren is very strong among the new gen- 
eration. And some degree of hesitation, 
of considered choice of mate, is exactly 
what the Soviets regard as desirable 
and hope to gain from the new decree. 

Home and children. This brings 
us to the other provisions of the new 
decree. Every country in the world 
wants a strong and numerous younger 
generation. In most countries, however, 
falling birth rates inspire only vague 
and disconsolate references to “decline 
in fertility,” a phrase that suggests a 
biological Act of God and seems to ex- 
cuse failure to provide material induce- 
ments to child-bearing. Parents do not, 
of course, seek rewards for bringing 
into the world and raising to manhood 
and womanhood the engineers, workers, 
doctors, artists who are essential to their 
country’s progress. They do, however, 
in the more developed civilizations, seek 
assurance that they will be able to feed, 
clothe, shelter and educate their off- 
spring. To the extent that assurances 
are lacking, there is a corollary tend- 
ency to limit reproduction. 

The Soviet Union has faced frankly 
the economic problem of maintaining a 
high birth rate and a high natural in- 
crease in population which is possible 
only by facing the equally important 
economic problem of reducing the death 
rate, especially among infants. Because 
of a ruined economy after the World 
War and years of civil war and inter- 
vention, the Soviets did not have the 
government funds to do all that they 
explicitly recognized as essential for 
the encouragement of large families. 
And in the thirties the need for defense 
appropriations also decreased the avail- 
ability of funds. Despite such obstacles, 
the Soviets went further than any other 
country in the world in providing pro- 
tection to mother and child. The new 
decree enlarges many measures already 
adopted to help those wanting children 
to have them with as little health, 

(Continued on page 33) 
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HERE they were, officers of the 

Wehrmacht, in Moscow not as 
conquerors, but as bedraggled and 
grimy prisoners of war waiting to be 
convoyed through the streets of the 
Soviet capital. 

I took a closer look. There was one 
who seemed quite apart from the rest. 
He was standing with his hands on his 
hips swaying back and forth on the 
toes of his dusty boots. His soiled 
gray tunic was buttoned to the very 
top and his cap dashingly tilted to one 
side. With haughtily outthrust jaw 
he gazed through his monocle, whis- 
tling a tune. By his whole bearing he 
tried to give the impression that he 
was absolutely indifferent to his plight. 
It was, however, such a ludicrous pose 
that even his closest neighbors averted 
their eyes from him in embarrassment. 
Least of all were they concerned about 
their dignity now. 


































THE PARADE Off, 


Nearly 60,000 Germans marched through Moscow, 


but they did not goosestep; they marched as pris- 
oners, with the dreary shuffle of the defeated. 


Then I noticed that as soon as_ the 
order to line up was given, the arro- 
gance of the Nazi officer melted away. 
A shudder seemed to go through him 
and the monocle fell out of his eye. 
The face that a minute ago was tense, 
set and cruel now sagged. When com- 
manded to march he started off with a 
comic semi-goose-step as though on pa- 
rade, but soon fell into a weary plod 
with the rest. He merged with thou- 
sands of other Germans who, as they 
marched through Moscow’s streets, 
looked as gray as dust, as gray as the 
smoke of defeat. 

The people of Moscow turned out 
to watch the 57,600 Germans cap- 
tured during the last few days by 
troops of the Red Army’s first, second 
and third Byelo-Russian fronts. They 
came through the streets of Moscow 
with their generals and officers walk- 
ing in front. ,; 

Among them you saw every brand 
of Nazi soldier. Here was the old 
generation with bristling gray stubble 
on their faces, bearing themselves more 
like obsequious waiters than soldiers. 
Then there were healthy looking fel- 


lows of athletic build in uniforms that 
reeked of sweat, flabbergasted young- 
sters, sullen veterans and bowlegged 
shrimps stumbling along. 

First they plodded along with their 
eyes on the ground, heedless of their 
surroundings. But when the columns 
emerged into Gorky street in the cen- 
ter of Moscow, a change came over 
them. , 

Turning their heads from side to 
side,. the Germans gaped at the new 
apartment houses, the shop windows 
and signs. “They seemed surprised and 
perplexed. Evidently they had expected 
to see the handiwork of their Luft- 
waffe in Moscow and now they looked 
with unbelieving eyes on the austere, 
unmarred beauty and the immaculate 
cleanliness of our capital. 

The crowds were dense in both sides 
of the street. ‘Moscow was their goal, 
wasn’t it? Well, they have reached it 
now. A fine lot they look, these Nazi 
conquerors!” 

Someone jeered. ‘There was a stir 
in the crowd. A man tried to elbow 
his way to the front row, but he was 
stopped by a woman holding up a little 


Left: Moscovites lined the streets, watching the nearly 60,000 German prisoners 
who were marched through the capital on their way to prison camps in the East. 


Below: Street sprinklers and sweepers cleaned away the dust and filth left by 


the boots of the conquered "supermen.” 










THE SUPERMEN 


By TATYANA TESS 


boy. “You are obstructing the view! 
Let the kiddies look!” she said, and 
lifted higher a little boy in a gay Rus- 
sian blouse. For a long time the child 
gazed at the endless columns of men 
who had brought so much evil and 
suffering to his native land and had 
killed in cold blood so many thousands 
of youngsters like himself. 

Then he made a wry face and 
turned away. 

“Mamma, I don’t want to look any 
more—it hurts my eyes!” he said and 
nestling against his mother began to 
cry. 

Just at that moment the crowd burst 
into laughter. Among prisoners was 
a tall lanky fellow who had a baby’s 
flannel blanket slung over his shoulder. 

“He couldn’t part with his booty!” 
was the general comment. An old 
woman with a kerchief on her head, 
her hands crossed over her hollow 
breast, was mumbling to herself “Lord, 
[ can’t find curses fit for them!” 

Most of the people in the crowd, 
however, looked on in silence. Many 
had endured great suffering; their 
lives and their homes had been ruined 


Right: The procession lasted hours; here in Mayakovsky Square, past the splendid 
Tchaikovsky concert Hall marches one of the German prisoner columns. 


by the men who now marched by them. 
These Germans who now looked so 
harmless, some even smiling ingratiat- 
ingly, full of a happy animal con- 
sciousness of having preserved their 
lives, had only a short while ago 
slaughtered our people by the thou- 
sands, plundered our cities, ransacked 
our villages and burned our homes. 
Each of us remembered all this. They 
came with fire and sword to our blos- 
soming land and drenched it in blood. 
No wonder as they pass with drooping 
shoulders, heads tied up in handker- 
chiefs to protect them from the sun 
and unbuttoned tunics they look warily 
at the men, the old folks, the women 
and children—Moscow’s peaceful citi- 
zens standing on the sidewalks. They 
will fight no more. The war is over 
for them. But we see the blood on 
their hands—the blood of our dear 
ones, the blood of our husbands, our 
brothers, our sons. 

And yet of all the people who came 
to take a look at the German prison- 
ers not one gave vent to his real feel- 
ings. There was hardly a sound. All 
the spectators were amazingly self- 


Below: In the van of the procession captured high officers of the Wehrmacht, 


booted and bemedalled, line up to begin the march. 


possessed as the long columns passed. 

Ahead of them rode a Red Army 
guard with a bare sabre, mounted on 
a golden-hued horse of the finest pedi- 
gree. The graceful, slender animal 
and its blue-eyed rider with his clean 
and wholesome face, roused the ad- 
miration of the bystanders. There 
was a cool pleasant breeze and fleecy 
clouds floated across the blue sky. From 
the boulevard came the sweet fra- 
grance of the acacia trees. In the 
serene beauty of that July day the 
endless columns of prisoners seemed 
strangely out of place, like gray, evil 
clouds of dust exhaled by the earth. 

Finally the last column vanished 
around the corner and a sigh of relief 
swept through the crowd. 

A minute later Gorky street was 
filled with sprinklers and sprays of 
fresh, cool water washed away the dust 
and filth left by the German boots. 






















































American Names on Soviet Maps 
By CORLISS LAMONT. 


Numerous place names in the Soviet Arctic given by 


OVIET RUSSIA is a land of con- 

stant paradox, of startling surprise, 
of dramatic interweaving of old and 
new. Even the cold facts of geography 
and the stark outlines of remote polar 
regions demonstrate this. For, in the 
frigid far north of the USSR, Soviet 
topography reveals strange and aston- 
ishing things, as can be proved indubi- 
tably from the official Soviet map re- 
produced herewith from the Large 
Soviet Encyclopedia. 

This map shows that the Soviet 
Union, only socialist country on earth, 
contains more than a dozen places 
named after prominent Americans, in- 
cluding such pillars of our capitalist 
economy as J. Pierpont Morgan the 
elder, founder of the banking house of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., and Charles G. 
Dawes, Chicago banker and vice-pres- 
ident of the United States in the con- 
servative Republican administration of 
Calvin Coolidge. All these places are 
in the eastern or central parts of polar 
Franz Josef Land, a vast, almost com- 
pletely ice-covered archipelago of some 
$00 islands situated far above the Arc- 
tic Circle and about 600 miles north- 
east of Murmansk. This is the Russian 
Arctic port that is so vital in the re- 
ceiving of Lend-Lease supplies from 
Britain and America. 

An Austrian explorer, Julius Payer, 
discovered this group of islands in 1873 
and named it after the long-lived Em- 
peror Francis Joseph of Austria-Hun- 
gary. Payer also named the northern- 
most island in the archipelago Crown 
Prince Rudolf Land (simply Rudolf 
Island on Soviet maps), after the Em- 
peror’s ill-fated only son; while he 
honored Count Wilczek, who financed 
his expedition, by naming a large island 
in the northeast Wilczek Land. In 
general the Soviet Government has re- 
tained the names assigned by Payer and 
other non-Russian explorers. 

American polar explorers first came 
to Franz Josef Land in 1898 and 1899 
when an expedition headed by Walter 
Wellman charted much of the eastern 
section. Wellman, who subsequently 
tried to reach the North Pole by airship 
and died in 1934, published a book in 
1911 entitled The derial Age. There 
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American explorers are found in a study of Soviet maps. 


he tells of his hair-raising adventures 
and narrow escapes in Franz _ Josef 
Land and of his abortive attempts to 
fly to the North Pole from Spitsbergen. 
He also lists a number of prominent 
Americans who assisted in financing his 
expedition to Franz Josef Land. 

These included J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, then at the height of his career; 
William K. Vanderbilt, railway mag- 
nate and grandson of Cornelius (‘““Com- 
modore”) Vanderbilt; Helen M. 
Gould, daughter of the railroad capi- 
talist, Jay Gould, and later Mrs. Fin- 
ley J. Shepard; Levi Z. Leiter, Chi- 
cago dry goods merchant and in the 
early days a partner of Marshall Field ; 
William McKinley, President of the 
United States; Cornelius N. Bliss, Sec- 
retary of the Interior under McKinley; 
William C. Whitney, Secretary of the 
Navy during President Cleveland’s first 
administration; and “other friends.” 

In the same book Wellman, writing 
of the expedition’s activities in 1899, 
states: ‘““Up to this time the eastward 
extent of the Franz Josef Land archi- 
pelago was unknown and was a moot 
question among geographers. Our par- 
ty delimited the archipelago to the 
northeast, discovering many new 
islands. One of them, of considerable 
area, beyond Wilczek Land, I named 
after Alexander Graham Bell, then 
President of the Geographic Society. 
Other islands, capes and straits I named 
in honor of friends who had helped me 
finance the expedition.” Bell was of 
course the inventor of the telephone 
and the big island named after him is 
called plain Graham Bell. 

Morgan Strait lies directly south of 
Graham Bell Island between it and 
Wilczek Land. There can be no doubt 
that Wellman named this body of 
water after the American financier, and 
the map of Franz Josef Land in the 
1929 Edition of the Encyclepedia Bri- 
tannica gives the fuller title of Pierpont 
Morgan Strait. This map also includes 
Vanderbilt Sound and Whitney Island 
in the same vicinity, but neither of 
these places is on the Soviet map. Our 
Soviet map, however, does show, off 
the southeast end of Wilczek Land, 
Dawes Island, named after ex-vice- 
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president Dawes, who has confirmed 
the fact that he made a financial con- 
tribution to the Wellman expedition. 

Just south of Dawes Island is Me- 
Nulta Island, probably named after 
John McNulta, an Illinois lawyer 
and member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives toward the end of the last 
century. Somewhat north of Dawes is 
Gould Bay, obviously named after 
Helen M. Gould. At the southeast tip 
of Graham Bell Island we find Cape 
Leiter, named after Levi Z. Leiter; 
and at the central eastern extremity of 
Graham Bell Cape Olney, in all likeli- 
hood named after Richard Olney, Sec- 
retary of State during Cleveland’s sec- 
ond term. Cape Olney is not shown on 
the map, but is definitely marked on 
the official one in the Large Soviet At- 
las of the World. 

Turning again to our main reference 
map, we discover in the south central 
section of the Franz Josef archipelago 
Bliss Island, evidently named after 
Cornelius N. Bliss; and near it to the 
east Alger Island, not named after the 
popular American author of juveniles, 
but after Senator Russell A. Alger of 
Michigan, Secretary of War in Mc- 
Kinley’s first administration. 

In 1901-02 another expedition from 
the United States went to Franz Josef 
Land under the command of Evelyn 
Briggs Baldwin; while in 1903-05 the 
famous Ziegler Polar Expedition spent 
three years in this region under An- 
thony Fiala, now living in New York 
City. Fiala named a large body of land 
in the central portion Ziegler Island; 
an island to the north of this he called 
Greely, after an American Arctic ex- 
plorer of that name, and one to the 
south Champ, after Ziegler’s secretary, 
who was very active in helping to plan 
the expedition. In November of 1903 
Fiala’s yacht America was crushed in 
the ice on the western side of Rudolf 
Island. But his party had been able to 
land most of its supplies and equipment, 
and built a sturdy camp and an astro- 
nomical observatory at Teplitz Bay. 

The other day I called on Mr. Fiala 
at his office down on Warren Street, 
near City Hall, and obtained much 
valuable information from him. He 1s 
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an alert, vigorous man of seventy-four, 
spare and athletic in build. His office, 
adorned with all sorts of Arctic pic- 
tures, maps and mementos, is a veri- 
table museum in miniature. Fiala told 
me that in 1934 the Soviet Arctic In- 
stitute in Leningrad wrote him that 
Soviet explorers had recently found his 
library of about 75 books that he had 
taken ashore to his wooden hut on 
Rudolf Island and left behind some 
forty years ago. The Institute offered 
to send the books back to the United 
States if Fiala would pay the transpor- 
tation charges. Fiala did not think 
this worth the trouble and instead pre- 
sented his books to the library of the 
Arctic Institute where they presumably 
are now. 

Noted explorers from England and 
Norway have also visited Franz Josef 
Land, which explains why in the west- 
ern section of the archipelago there are 
such islands as Alexandra Land, Prince 
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FRANZ JOSEF LAND 
(From the Large Soviet Encyclopedia) 


indicate the following place names referred to in Mr. Lamont's article. 


11. Alger Is. 
12. Ziegler Is. 
13. Greely Is. 
14. Champ Is. 
15. Teplitz Bay 


Dawes Is. 


Bliss Is. 


George Land (simply George Land on 
Soviet maps) and Nansen Island. Nan- 
sen Island is named after the well- 
known Norwegian explorer, Fridtjof 
Nansen, who spent nine severe and ex- 
citing months in Franz Josef Land 
from August, 1895, to May, 1896. In 
1930 the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
recommended that the name of the en- 
tire archipelago be changed to Fridtjof 
Nansen Land. 

Fridtjof Nansen, it will be recalled, 
earned the Soviet Union’s undying 
gratitude by his magnificent work 
in the feeding of millions of Russians 
during the great famine of 1921-22. 
Some American maps have been using 
the new name of Nansen Land, but the 
Soviet Government does not seem as yet 
to have officially adopted it. 

Returning, finally, to the discoverer 
of Franz Josef Land, Julius Payer, we 
learn from his book New Lands With- 
in the Arctic Circle that he, too, named 
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17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Alexandra Land 
George Land 
Nansen Is. 

Hall Is. 

Payer Is. 
Lamont Is. 


certain places after Americans. These 
were Hall Island, a large island south 
of Wilczek Land, and Hayes Island, a 
small body of land northwest of Hall. 
Charles Francis Hall and Dr. I. I. 
Hayes were both American Arctic ex- 
plorers who had won Payer’s admira- 
tion for their records in reaching north- 
ern latitudes in the neighborhood of 
Greenland. At the extreme southeast of 
the archipelago Payer also named a 
tiny island, a mere dot on the Soviet 
map, Lamont Island, important for 
Payer and his party because it was the 
last bit of land on which they were able 
to camp during their retreat south after 
abandoning their ship in the ice. This 
island was quite possibly named after 
the Scottish-German astronomer, Jo- 
han von Lamont. This scientist lived 
in the nineteenth century and was no 
relation to the writer of this article, 
though his ancestry like my own went 
back to the Clan Lamont of Scotland. 
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|) Thirty-Eighth Month of the 
war between the Soviet Union and 
Germany will be remembered in his- 
tory as the one containing the fateful 
day of July 27 which is so far the 
blackest day the German Army has ex- 
perienced, barring none. For on July 
27 six great German-held fortresses 
and communication centers were cap- 
tured by the Red Army. These fortress- 
es were Dvinsk ( Daugavpils, or Duena- 
burg), Rezhitsa (Rezhekne) and Shavli 
(Siauliai) on the northern wing on the 
front, Byelostok in the center and Lvov 
(Lwow, or Lemberg) and Stanislavov 
on the southern wing. But these vic- 
tories were only part of the Red Army 
achievements of the month, from July 
10 to August 10, which is covered by 
this review. 

Here is the schedule of the main 
strong points taken by the Red Army 
in that period: 


July 
Idritsa | 12 
Vilna 13 
Pinsk 14 
Grodne lo 
Ostrov 21 
Pskov 23 
Lublin 24 
Narva 26 
Demblin 26 
Dvinsk 27 
Rezhekne 27 
Siauliai 27 
Byelostok 27 
Lvov 27 
Stanislavov 27 
Brest-Litovsk 28 
Przemysl 28 
Yaroslav 28 
Yelgava (Mitava) 31 
August 

Kaunas (Kovno) 1 
Stashev 

Drohobych 6 
Borislav 7 
Sambor 8 
Stary Sambor 9 


Yekabpils (Jacobstadt) 10 

Thus in thirty days twenty-six first 
class strongholds toppled. 

As a result of the tremendous ad- 
vance of the Red Army since the sum- 
mer offensive began seven weeks ago, 
only 50,000 square miles of Soviet ter- 
ritory remains under German domina- 
tion (the better part of this area is 
between East Prussia and Lake Pei- 
pus), out of the almost 800,000 square 
miles which at one time or another 
were under the German boot. 
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THE THIRTY-EIGHTH MONTH 


By CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


During the first month of the offen- 
sive alone (June 23-July 23) the Ger- 


mans suffered the following losses: 


Killed 381,000 men 
Prisoners 158,480 (incl. 22 generals) 
Planes 631 
Tanks and self- 
propelled guns 2,635 
Guns 8, 
Mortars 5,695 
Machine guns 23,071 
Trucks and 
automobiles 57,152 


At this writing it may be said that 
the Germans have lost at least three- 
quarters of a million men in killed and 
prisoners alone since June 23. The 
rate is approximately a full division a 
day, or a German or satellite soldier 
killed or taken prisoner every six sec- 
onds. A German tank is being knocked 
qut approximately every 18 minutes, a 
plane, better than one every hour. 

The average speed of advance of the 
Red Army along the Orsha-East Prus- 
sia line has been ten strides per minute 
(a rate sustained for 50 days). 

A glance at the above schedule will 
show right away that the method of 
rolling-attack was consistently applied 
by the Soviet High Command during 


the campaigns of the past month. The’ 


blows against the enemy rained inter- 
mittently from the Gulf of Finland to 
the Carpathians. 

Only the Rumanian, Bessarabian and 
Finnish fronts have remained strate- 
vically quiescent, although combat 
action has taken place on all of them 
in a local way. 

Thus the length of the active front 
auring the month was approximately 
1100 miles, while the total front, be- 
tween the Gulf of Finland and the 
Black Sea is approximately 1,600 miles 
or about equal to the length of the 
front in Stalingrad days. This, by the 
way, shows how silly all talk about the 
Germans having been “shortening their 
front” is. While in Stalingrad days the 
front was long because the Germans 
had penetrated very deeply into south- 
ern Russia, it is long today because of 
the tremendous indentations the Soviet 
High Command has forced into the 
German line (southwest of Riga, east 
of Warsaw and toward Kielce, on the 
left bank of the Vistula). It is also to be 
remembered that near Kielce the Red 
Army is 400 miles to the west of the 


longitude of the point where the front 
is anchored at the mouth of the Dnie- 
ster; Narva, and Kishinev are approxi- 
mately on the same longitude. At 
Lagow, near Kielce, the Red Army is 
325 miles west of that line. 

These three above-mentioned inden- 
tations all point in the same direction— 
northwestward. They look like the 
lower tusks. of a wild boar, getting 
ready to tear his foe to pieces. These 
tusks cast the shadow of coming events 
before them. 

The first tusk was driven by General 
Bagramian in four days (July 27-31) 
from the Siauliai-Dvinsk line to Yel- 
gava and the southern shore of the 
Gulf of Riga, thus cutting off the two 
German armies in Estonia and North- 
ern Latvia under General Lindemann, 
from southern Latvia, Lithuania and 
East Prussia. 

Two weeks before that General 
Yeremenko had thrown the Germans 
out of Idritsa and broken their de- 
fenses east of the Baltic area. A week 
later General Maslennikov started his 
offensive in the Pskov-Ostrov sector 
and, followed by General Govorov’s at- 
tack on Narva, completed the uproot- 
ing of the entire eastern wall of the 
German Baltic defenses, between the 
Gulf of Finland and the Dvina River. 
This is where Bagramian ‘came in” 
and cut off Lindemann from all land 
communications (See white arrow 
pointing to Riga via Dvinsk on last 
month’s map in SRT). 

Meanwhile to the left of Bagramian, 
General Cherniakhovsky, having cap- 
tured Vilna on the 13th and Grodno on 
the 16th of July, forced the Niemen at 
its bend and feinted at the eastern bor- 
der of East Prussia, thus attracting 
huge enemy forces there. He is still 
grinding them down at this writing, 
while developing a new thrust down 
the Niemen from Kovno (captured 
August 1) in the direction of Tilsit 
and linking up with Bagramian who is 
threatening Memel from _ Siauliai 
(Shavli). 

Marshal Rokossovsky, having cap- 
tured Brest-Litovsk and Lublin (the 
advance from Kovel began on July 21, 
followed by the crossing of the’ Bug) 
reached the Vistula on July 26 at its 
easternmost elbow (Demblin-Pulawy) 
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and a week later had taken the entire 
eastern bank of the great bend from 
just south of Warsaw to Sandomir. 

Thus a direct threat to Warsaw and 
the Vistula line was created right in 
the center. The Germans rushed rein- 
forcements to the bend, expecting the 
main attack here. 

But Rokossovsky, supported on his 
right by Zakharov, delivered his main 
blow (exactly like Cherniakhovsky ) 
right-of-center. Having captured Siedlce 
on July 31, he accumulated strength 
and consolidated his position, while 
feinting at Praha (eastern suburb of 
Warsaw). 

At present he is driving north- 
west of Warsaw, between the Vistula 
and East Prussia, thus enveloping both 
Warsaw and East Prussia. This is the 
second menacing tusk we spoke about. 

Meanwhile, down south, Marshal 
Konev, having made short shrift of 
Lvov, Przemysl and Yaroslav (all first- 
class fortresses) during the last days of 
July, reached the San just as Rokossov- 
sky was reaching the Vistula. He 
crossed the San in his stride and pulled 
a fast one on the Germans. While they 
were expecting Rokossovsky to cross 
the Vistula in force between Pulawy 
and Warsaw, Konev crossed on or 
about August 1 between Sandomir and 
Krakow, i.e., from the south to the 
north, creating the third tusk which 
threatens to tear into Warsaw’s com- 
munications with Krakow and Silesia. 
Even after Konev had crossed the 
Vistula southwest of Sandomir, all the 
“experts” started shouting excitedly 
that he was marching on Krakow and 
Silesia. But, just like his colleagues, 
Cherniakhovsky and Rokossovsky, 
Konev struck right of center, i.e., not 
toward Krakow, but toward Kielce. 

In the direction of the central Car- 
pathian passes Soviet troops, after hav- 
ing captured Stanislavov on July 27, 
ceveloped a campaign for the clearing 


of the Germans and Hungarians from 
the oilfields at Drohobych and Borislav. 
This was achieved by the end of the 
first week in August and now the Red 
Army is approaching the four main 
passes leading into Czechoslovakia 
(Beskid, Uzhok, Lupkov and Dukla). 

The coming decisive battle in the 
East (and of the war) will probably 
take place somewhere in the Great 
Bend of the Vistula. This will be a 
battle for the annihilation of the cen- 
tral German armies. The German 
southern wing has been pushed, for all 
practical purposes, beyond the Carpa- 
thians. Their northern wing has been 
clipped and torn off in the Baltic and 
the other half is being enveloped in 
East Prussia. The decision will come 
in the center, somewhere in the Kutno 
Warsaw - Kielce - Czenstochowa quad- 
rangle between the Vistula and the 
Oder. 

Again, as in 1918, August emerges 
as the black month of the German 
Army. Following upon the disastrous 
battles in the East, the German Army 
is faced with the Allied armies, who 
by a brilliant stroke have broken out 
into “operational space,” between the 
Seine and the Loire and are at this 
writing engaged in what amounts al- 
ready to the Battle of Paris. 

The Germans have no stable fronts 
to pin their hopes on. Even if they do 
resist viciously along the eastern border 
of East Prussia, before Warsaw and 
south of Caen, these are only isolated 
spots. Everywhere else the great battle 
of movement and maneuver is on. And, 
ironically enough, it is being fought on 
the battlefields where German arms 
won their early triumphs of 1939 and 
1940. The memories of the successes 
of 1941 and 1942 have already been 
erased in the German mind; now those 
of earlier years, of the years of vic- 
tories over Poland and France are 
being erased. The full cycle is closing. 


A river crossing made under fire by Soviet artillery and tank formations in the drive westward. 

























































Soviet Fighters 


A review by 
HOWARD FAST 


No Begautirut Nicuts, dy VJassili 
Grossman. Cloth. Julian Messner, 
$2.50; paper, Soviet Russia Today, 60c. 


O BEAUTIFUL NIGHTS is the 
N story of a holding action on the 
Russian front in the early days of this 
war. A very small, a very insignificant 
action in terms of a thousand flaming 
miles of battlefront. Perhaps ten words 
in the daily communique. To take a 
line from the book, the very first line: 
“The German hordes were moving in 
from the west.” And then the book 
tells, in the form of a novel, how cer- 
tain Russian soldiers put their bodies 
and their valor in front of those over- 
whelming masses of Germans. 

More than that, this is for me an 
amazingly skillful book, a beautiful and 
moving book, in construction and in its 
conception, the best of the Russian war 
books that I have read. Specifically, it’s 
the story of Bogarev, a political-military 
commissar, and if you are one of the 
many who have been puzzled as to the 
precise definition of these men, this book 
will give you more than enough answers. 
For Bogarev is all that a man can be, 
not a hero in terms of heroics, but in 
the objective terms of one who under- 
stands with broad and unwavering wis- 
dom and courage. The Russians have 
since done away with the military com- 
missar, but in those first terrible days 
of the German invasion the commissar 
was a tower of strength, a man who un- 
derstood the whole though he saw only 
“a small part, a man who gave cause, rea- 
son and understanding to others, until at 
last he himself became no longer neces- 
sary as something apart and could be in- 
corporated into the regular military 
force. 

On the road to Gomel, a river crossing 
had to be held, a village defended, and 
the German advance slowed. A regi- 
ment is assigned to the task, a commissar 
to the regiment. THe action that devel- 
ops is microcosmically the action that 
occurs along the whole blazing Russian 
front; men die, some afraid, some un- 
afraid. Men fight for their soil, almost 
insanely. Men grow wise and humble in 
battle, and they come to understand each 
other and the enemy. The technical mili- 
tary details are handled with fine skill; 
the battlefield is laid before you, as if 
viewed from a plane, and there is a con- 
stant, subjective counterpoint between 
both sides in the action. 

As in other Russian war books, there 
is an incredible affirmation of life in the 
midst of the death struggle. Men are 
made brave, not because they want to die, 
but because they want so desperately to 
live, and because they have so much to 
live for. Through Grossman’s words, 
you feel the land, the sweet smell of the 
(Continued on page 29) 
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LEADING THE RED ARMIES 


Under the direction of Marshal Stalin, Supreme Commander-in-Chief, and a staff of generals who rank 
among the most brilliant in history, the Red Army is speeding on the day of victory. 

On the cover is General Ivan D. Cherniakhovsky, commanding the Army now (August 14) on the borders 
of East Prussia. 

Extreme Left Hand Column, reading down: Marshal Alexander Novikov, head of the Soviet Air Forces; 
Marshal Pavel Rotmistrev, head of Soviet tank forces; General Georgi Zakharov, commander of the troops be- 
tween the armies of Cherniokhovsky and Rokossovsky, on the front between Byelostok and Warsaw. 

Center Column Left, reading down: Marshal Ivan S$. Konev, Commander on the Vistula front, southwest 
of Rokossovsky’s forces and reaching toward the Carpathians; Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov, First Vice-Commis- 
sar of Defense and Chief of Operations, General Staff; General Ivan Bagramion, commanding the troops 
advancing on Riga. 

Left, Above: Marshal Alexander M. Vassilevsky, Chief of General Staff. 

Left, Below: Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsky, commander of the forces advancing on Warsaw. 














































































































































































































- April 1943, the Soviets broke off 

relations with the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-Exile. No one in London who 
knew the situation was especially sur- 
prised. But in the United States these 
developments caught some unawares. 
Especially since the Soviet Government 
particularly denounced Maximilian 
Weegrzynek, Frank Januszewski and 
Ignacy Matuszewski as leading anti- 
Soviet agents within the United States. 
Who among the four to five million 
Poles in America were these men? 

In themselves they present a re- 
markably explicit cross-section of anti- 
democratic, anti-Soviet propaganda. 
Their dossiers are interesting. 

Wegrzynek and Januszewski are 
Americans—wealthy—newspaper own- 
ers. Both had pro-German, anti-Soviet, 
and anti-labor reputations long before 


‘the war began, reputations which be- 


came exceedingly useful when the 
direct effort to swing the Polish- Amer- 
icans into the anti-Soviet camp began. 

Januszewski was a fo-mer barber 
and undertaker’s assistant in Cleveland. 
About twenty-seven years ago, he ar- 
rived in Detroit and took a job on the 
Dziennik Polski newspaper as an ad- 
vertising solicitor. In addition he 
helped to organize the Committee of 
National Defense, a pro-German or- 
ganization. The leading member of 
the Committee as well as some of the 
staff were, in due time, arrested, and 
Januszewski’s pro-Germanism was held 
in abeyance. Eventually by shrewdness 
and manipulation, he rose to ownership 
of the Dziennik Polski. In due time, 
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FULL FACE: Ignacy Matuszewski 


By HENRIETTA BUCKMASTER 
and THELMA NURENBURG 


also, he became a Republican committee- 
man and friend of Senator Vanden- 
berg. 

Maximilian Wegrzynek also rose to 
the influence of newspaper ownership 
from moderately humble beginnings. 
In time his Nowy Swiat became a 
power in Polish-American circles. He 
too announced his complete conversion 
to Americanism by becoming a Repub- 
lican. A Hoover and Dewey enthu- 
siast, he has lunched and dined with 
them, and indicated in numerous sub- 
stantial ways his desire to influence the 
political views of his fellow Polish- 
Americans. 

During the lean years of 1929 to 
1933, when both the Dziennik Polski 
and the Nowy Swiat struggled under 
grea‘ financial difficulties, the Pilsudski 
government, the semi-fascist dictator- 
ship of Poland, came to their rescue 
by granting Wegrzynek and Janus- 
zewski licenses to import ham. Janus- 
zewski became the head of the Centro- 
pol Importing Company, while Weg- 
rzynek organized the New York Ampol 
Import Firm. Nor were they insen- 
sible to their newspaper obligations. 

The editorial tone of both papers had 
always been reactionary. The Pilsudski 
regime would hardly have offered so 
saving a grace had it been doubtful of 
the editorial assistance it would receive 
in exchange. The Pilsudski regime 
needed the moral support of all influen- 
tial American Poles. Nowy Swiat and 
Dziennik Polski were no laggards. Pil- 
sudski semi-fascism became the editorial 
line of the two papers which reached 
nearly a million Polish-Americans. 
When the Polish pact with Hitler was 
signed in 1934, a clear Beriin orienta- 
tion made its appearance and remained, 
for better or worse. 

Wegrzynek also acquired the leading 
Hungarian-American paper, Magyar 
Nepszava, which received support from 
the pro-fascist Horthy government, and 
thus a solid middle-Europe editorial 
cordon sanitaire was established against 
Soviet Russia and against the Republic 
of Czechoslovakia, small parts of whose 
territory were handed over to Poland 
and Hungary when Germany seized 
it. Such agitation was hardly a healthy 
diet for Hungarian and Polish-Amer- 





icans during the period when European 
democracy was in great danger. 

When Ignacy Matuszewski arrived 
in this country in 1940, Januszewski 
and Wegrzynek were figuratively, if 
not literally, waiting on the pier for 
him. The ground had been well 
plowed, and he dropped in his seeds 
with touching expectancy. 

Democratic Polish-Americans are un- 
willing to concede Matuszewski more 
influence than he deserves. On _ the 
other hand, the compact, unmistakable 
danger which he represents is some- 
thing which cannot be underempha- 
sized. ° 

Ignacy Matuszewski belonged to the 
“colonels’ clique” which ruled Poland 
in the interest of reaction and pro- 
nazism. He is a former Finance Min- 
ister and was the alleged head of the 
Russian section of the Polish Secret 
Police. He was Ambassador to Hun- 
gary, one of Jozef Beck’s closest co- 
workers, and one of Hitler’s most eager 
salesmen in Poland, so zealous that 
General Sikorski, late Premier of the 
Polish Government-in-Exile, said that 
“he deserves the Iron Cross from Hit- 
ler.” 

An even more explicit commentary 
on him comes inadvertantly from the 
Polish Government-in-Exile Ambassa- 
dor in the United States, Jan Ciechan- 
owski, and his press attache, Wladislaw 
Besterman, who disclose the fact that 
between 1937 and 1939, Matuszewski 
financed the only openly fascist news- 
paper in Poland, the Jentro Polski. 
More than that, they say that after the 
defeat of Poland in 1939, Matuszewski 
“hoped to become a minister in the new 
Polish government but was so involved 
with the former regime and had been 
so close to fascist ideas that he could 
not be fitted into a government of 
national unity representative of all 
democratic parties. His rabid opposi- 
tion to General Sikorski and his gov- 
ernment then began.” 

This is stating the situation moder- 
ately. Matuszewski was inextricably 
compromised. Polish fascists who had 
escaped to Berlin were his friends and 
collaborators. Leon Koslowski, for in- 
stance, Polish premier at the time of 
Pilsudski’s original agreement with 
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Hitler, remained in Berlin rather than 
return to Warsaw as a quisling, for he 
knew that a death sentence had been 
passed on him by the Polish under- 
ground. Wysocki, former Polish Am- 
bassador to Berlin, and Studnicki, an- 
other former ambassador, had also of- 
fered collaboration to Hitler, and they 
had been co-workers with Matuszew- 
ski. Ferdinand Getel, former minister 
and Matuszewski’s political partner, 
now occupies a post in the German 
municipality in Warsaw. There is no 
record that Matuszewski has repu- 
diated his friend. 

In England, Poles of their ilk con- 
ducted an anti-Semitic, anti-Soviet cam- 
paign with such violent aggressiveness 
that it antagonized British liberals and 
forced the Minister of Information to 
withdraw the paper supply from one 
Polish newspaper. Some of the most 
conservative English newspapers com- 
mented critically on the anti-United 
Nations activities of Poles in exile who 
were either connected with or unre- 
buked by the Polish Government-in- 
Exile, just as later some American 
newspapers were forced to condemn 
similar activities of Polish-American 
groups here. | 

When pro-fascist Polish organiza- 
tions found it expedient to transfer the 
major portion of their propaganda ac- 
tivities to the United States, Ignacy 
Matuszewski’s career recommended 
him as one who could be relied on to 
wage an unrelenting campaign on be- 
half of the “colonel’s pro-fascist Polish 
government.” Given a “limitless fur- 
lough” by the Polish War Minister-in- 
Exile he was sent to the United States, 
with instructions to present the war to 
Polish-Americans as a duel between 
Hitler and Stalin and to fasten atten- 
tion on the intricacies of Polish-Soviet 
relations and most specifically, the 
border situation. All activities must be 
bent to a single end: to prejudice 
American opinion against the Soviet 
Union in every way possible, 

The average Polish-American had 
come to the United States to escape 
lsarist tyranny, and Russia, Soviet or 
not, was to many synonymous with in- 
herited sorrows. The reactionary 
Polish-American press had encouraged 
and intensified this feeling. Matuszew- 
ski’s individual task was to revive and 
direct this old anti-Russian feeling. 

After registering as a foreign agent, 
Matuszewski became chief editorial 
writer for Wegrzynek’s Nowy Swiat, 
and his influence very soon extended to 
the editorials of the Dziennik Polski 
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and other reactionary papers. He 
struck at all conciliatory or unifying 
moves. Premier Sikorski was one of the 
first objects of his attack. Sikorski had 
become alienated from the “colonels’ 
clique,” had signed the Polish-Soviet 
pact, and Matuszewski launched a re- 
morseless campaign against him. Eager 
for a settlement of the border situation 
the average Polish-American was dis- 
posed to admire Sikorski, but the cam- 
paign was so intensive and operated 
from so many directions that when 
Sikorski arrived in the United States 
he found a sudden and formidable bloc 
of hostility which so shocked him by its 
viciousness that he compared it to the 
work of Goebbels. 

Such a reaction would hardly halt 
the Matuszewski clique. Editorials con- 
tinued to ring all the variations of 
Soviet hate. Thus the Przewodnik 
Katolicki of New Britain, whose editor 


‘is a Polish emigre, exhorts ““We must 


entrust Him in our prayers to weaken 
to the maximum both of the deadly 
foes of Poland and at the same time 
the most dangerous foes of all humanity 
and Christian civilization. We must 
plead with Him to take the scales from 
the eyes of the great Anglo-Saxon men 
of state who as yet do not see that for 
their countries and for the whole world 
the Red ‘bear’ is the same kind of 
nightmare and threat as is the brown 
German ‘tiger.’ ” 

But the successes of the Red Army 
produced the same admiration in the 
Polish-Americans as they did in all 
other Americans, and for a time min- 
imized the effect of Matuszewski’s 
campaign. He soon regeared his prop- 
aganda machine and began a tireless 
reiteration—The Red Army is speeding 
toward Poland to enslave it. For Nowy 
Swiat he wrote a series of seven articles 
called “Your Sweat” which were wide- 
ly quoted in other publications. 

“Is Russia winning? Yes—thanks 
to Polish blood, English stout hearts, 
and your sweat. 

“Russia owes her salvation to Amer- 
ican aid. This American aid, however, 
was only possible thanks to Poland, 
thanks to Polish policy, represented by 
Minister Beck, thanks to Polish blood, 
spilled by the millions. Time will show 
whether this policy has been right— 
whether this blood has not been spilled 
in vain. ... America Polonia fed about 
half a million Soviet soldiers. This may 
be the very army which has gone to the 
borders of Poland ... not to liberate 
Poland, but to enslave it.” 

This provided a generous cue to 


other reactionary papers. The Dziennik 
Polski took up the theme. “That is why 
in our aspiration for human freedom 
and for a lasting peace after the dis- 
posal of the Axis dictators, the world 
will have to dispose of the dictator of 
Bolshevism,” while, on the following 
day, the Nowinny Polskie of Mil- 
waukee went a step farther and classed 
the Soviet Government with the 
“degenerate” government of Hitler, 
and, shortly after protested all Amer- 
ican help to the Red Army with the 
declaration, “Stalin must be met with 
a different sort of threat, a stoppage of 
war supplies to Russia and in addition 
perhaps the threat that force will be 
used against them... .” 

Quotations could go on for some 
time without great profit to any. The 
tone had been set by Goebbels. 

Matuszewski has by no means con- 
fined his activities to newspaper edi- 
torials. He travels extensively, speak- 
ing at meetings in which he stirs up the 
passions of his listeners on the border 
question and on the tragic Katyn mas- 
sacres, long since exposed as a Goebbels 
device to split the unity of the allies. 
In industrial centers, meetings he ad- 
dresses are picketed by parents of boys 
in the armed forces who distribute 
leaflets exposing him as an enemy of 
democracy. These meetings become the 
scenes of near riots. American-Polish 
trade union members protest his ac- 
tivities, and have warned the authori- 
ties that the Polish agent’s speeches 
“are intended to lower the morale of 
the defense workers and to arouse 
hatred and suspicion and thus he con- 
stitutes a menance to the war effort.” 

Matuszewski has worked closely 
with Tibor Eckhardt, the Hungarian 
agent for the Horthy interests in this 
country, and is not averse to making a 
post-war gift of Czechoslovakian 
Ruthenia to Hungary in return for 
common favors. He has written a 
scurrilous anti-Semitic, anti-Soviet 
pamphlet called ““What Poland Wants” 
which has been given wide circulation 
among Polish-Americans in our armed 
forces. He established the Pulaski 
Foundation in Washington and super- 
vises the bulletins which go out at 
regular intervals and are intended to 
fill in any gaps overlooked by editorials. 
Shortly after he arrived here, he or- 
ganized “KNAPP, the National Com- 
mittee of Americans of Polish Descent. 
It is composed of 862 Pilsudski-ites who 
are, in turn, members of Polish fra- 
ternal and cultural organizations. This 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The President of the Czechoslovak Republic 
surveys its relations with its Soviet Ally. 


Y visit to Moscow in December, 
1943, marked my second diplo- 
matic mission to the USSR. I still re- 
member vividly the hearty welcome 
that was accorded me during my first 
visit in 1935. 1 returned home from 
that visit with a sincere faith in the 
strength and successful development of 
the Soviet Union and full of respect 
for her fruitful work on the domestic 
front. But the first clouds of the com- 
ing crisis were already gathering on the 
European horizon. I well remember 
the discussion on questions of European 
peace and the dangers to be expected 
from the Fascists and Nazis that I held 
at that time with the Soviet leaders— 
Joseph Stalin, Viacheslav Molotov, 
Klimenti Voroshilov and Maxim 
Litvinov. 

My second trip to the USSR was in 
the midst of the world war. The So- 
viet people, their government, their 
heroic Red Army and their partisans 
were now wholly engaged in fighting 
the fascist bandits. Within the span of 
a few years more stupendous changes 
than history has ever recorded had 
taken place in the political structure of 
Europe and the whole world. But 
amidst the catastrophically — shifting 
world scene, the friendly relations of 
the people of the Soviet Union and of 
Czechoslovakia were among those 
precious values that have remained un- 
changed. 


Czechoslovak-Soviet Friendship 


The Czechoslovakian people  fol- 
lowed with deep sympathy the great 
pioneer work begun by the Russian 
Revolution in 1917, interpreting it as 
an inevitable, historic development in 
the liberation of the Russian people. 
They were convinced that the institu- 
tions created by the Revolution in that 
great country would be of a permanent 
and not a transitory nature. 

The positive and friendly attitude of 
Czechoslovakia to the Soviet Union 
was based not only on the traditional 
friendship uniting the two countries, 
but on a realistic appraisal of the 
political significance of the Soviet 
Union and the tremendous role which 
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it would play among European and 
world powers. 

The development of the Soviet 
Union from the Revolution to the 
present moment has been a_ great 
civilizing process. The sharp criticisms 
of the Tsarist regime which we had 
heard in Czechoslovakia from Masaryk 
was the yardstick by which we meas- 
ured those spiritual and material ad- 
vantages which the Revolution brought 
to the great masses of the Russian 
people. 

Before the First World War a great 
abyss yawned between Europe and 
Russia. But the Soviet Union, from 
the moment of the Revolution, boldly 
undertook a whole series of social, cul- 
tural and psychological transformations 
that in an incredibly short period 
changed to its very foundations the 
whole face of the land. The Soviet 
Union grew much closer to Europe 
than Tsarist Russia had ever been in 
general cultural development, and in 
many spheres of activity outstripped the 
rest of Europe 

I recall that during my visit in 1935 
a diplomat representing a very impor- 
tant country in Moscow told me “If 
the present industrial, technical and 
political development continues at the 
same tempo for another thirty years, 
they will outstrip us all... .” 

Far from destroying the great spiri- 
tual wealth of the Russian people the 
Revolution gave it new meaning and 
new expression. They were motivated 
by the great ideal of self-denying service 
to humanity, and only their whole- 
hearted dedication to this ideal made 
possible the gigantic construction work 
they accomplished. 

Immediately following the First 
World War Czechoslovakia advocated 
a policy of collaboration with the So- 
viet Union, believing even at that’ time 
that it was wholly possible to regular- 
ize the relations of all the European 
powers with the great eastern power. 
Czechoslovakian policy, within the 


‘limits of its strength and capabilities 


has consistently worked in that direc- 
tion ever since. I myself, as far back 
as the Genoa Conference, in 1922, did 
everything possible to further a rap- 
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prochement between the Soviet Union 
and Western Europe, as the only way 
to achieve the stabilization of Europe 
and maintain peace. 


The Pacts between Our Countries 


But the contradictions were still too 
great, and therefore Czechoslovakia 
decided to organize its relations with 
the Soviet Union in the measure of its 
own capacities. We signed a temporary 
agreement and exchanged trade and 
political representatives. We followed 
with the greatest satisfaction the grow- 
ing interest of the Soviet Union in 
questions of European peace and se- 
curity, and its policy of concluding 
pacts of friendship with its neighbors, 
culminating in the entry of the Soviet 
Union into the League of Nations in 
1934. We rejoiced in the tremendous 
social, technical, organizational and 
cultural growth which took place from 
the beginning of the first five-year plan 
in the Soviet Union under the direction 
of its great leader Joseph Stalin and 
his comrades. Czechoslovakia under- 
stood very well even then the meaning 
of what was transpiring in the Soviet 
Union. To many this was made clear 
only by the present conflict. But the 
seeds of the Stalingrad victory were 
nurtured in the soil of the first five-year 
plan. 

As next door neighbors of Germany 
we followed with deepest anxiety Hit- 
ler’s seizure of power and the growth 
of his anti-European, anti-Slav, anti- 
Soviet and openly imperialist, pan-Ger- 
man policy. We compared all this with 
the Soviet policy of faithfully honoring 
all international obligations, of colla- 
boration with Europe and of collective 
security. We were never taken in by 
the fascist propaganda against the So- 
viet Union. The real aims pursued 
by the Hitler bandits were entirely 
clear to us. 

In 1934 all political, diplomatic and 
economic ties between Czechoslovakia 
and the USSR were put on a normal 
basis. Soon after that we signed a 
mutual aid pact. From that moment 
we became the target of frenzied at- 
tacks in the German press as the tool of 
Bolshevism and the advance guard of 
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the Soviet Union in Europe. That 
propaganda was meant to prepare Eu- 
rope for a destructive struggle against 
us, and to prevent collaboration be- 
tween the USSR and the Western 
European powers. 

This German maneuver was espe- 
cially transparent during the negotia- 
tions for the so-called Eastern Locarno 
Pact in 1934. .In spite of the Locarno 
Pact the structure of European security 
was unstable. The unguaranteed bor- 
ders of Germany’s eastern neighbors. 
were perpetual goads to her lust for 
expansion and led to increasing Nazi 
pressure on Austria, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland. The proposed Eastern 
Locarno Pact, supported by the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia, was not di- 
rected against anyone. It was open to 
all who wished to participate, includ- 
ing Germany itself. Germany, and also, 
of course, the Poland of Colonel Beck, 
opposed this pact and prevented its 
conclusion. Germany was already pre- 
paring the crimes later perpetrated in 
the seizure of Austria, the Munich 
agreement and the occupation of Czech- 
oslovakia. She simply did not wish that 
her nearby victims should find any pro- 
tection. Soviet and Czechoslovakian 
initiative, striving to avert a European 
conflict, were thus unsuccessful. And 
the introduction of universal military 
conscription in Germany and the at- 
tempted Nazi putsches in Austria in 
1934 and 1935 were unmistakable sig- 
nals as to where Hitler’s policy was 
heading. 


The Franco-Czechoslovak-Soviet Pact 


The failure of the negotiations for 
an Eastern Locarno Pact shook the 
faith of all Europe in peace. Hitler 
Germany demonstrated that its purpose 
was disruption of the system of collec- 
tive security, isolation of the USSR, 
and dismemberment of Central and 
Southeastern Europe. The interests of 
France, the Soviet Union and Czecho- 
lovakia coincided, and Czechoslovakia 
welcomed the signing of the Franco- 
Soviet Mutual Aid Treaty on May 2, 
1935. At the same time I was carrying 
on negotiations with Maxim Litvinov 
in Geneva for the conclusion of the 
«nalagous pact between Czechoslovakia 
and the USSR which two weeks later 
was signed in Prague. 

The well-known provisions of those 
Pacts, and especially their integral de- 
pendence on the mechanism of the 
League of Nations, demonstrated that 
not one of the participants wished in 
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any way to threaten any other friendly 
state. They were in the most literal 
sense defensive pacts. Great Britain, 
Poland and the countries of the Little 
Entente were fully informed of their 
contents. They should and could have 
served as a real defense against war 
and a solid bulwark against German 
expansion to the east. However, Hit- 
lerite propaganda from the very be- 
ginning claimed that they were pacts 
of aggression directed against Germany 
and set out to destroy them. There 
were many in Europe who fell victim 
to this propaganda. They ignored the 
obvious fact that not one of the par- 
ticipants in these treaties either prac- 
ticed or intended military pressure 
against their neighbors; that there was 
not a single country which could jus- 
tifiably complain that the Soviet Union 
violated its treaty obligations by inter- 
fering in any way in its internal affairs. 
And they swallowed the provocative 
Nazi propaganda which atcused those 
who sought to unite against aggression 
of themselves offering the main threat 
to European security 

The cause of this horrible confusion 
was the intellectual and moral weak- 
ness that paralyzed pre-war Europe 
when it was faced with the barbarity of 
Italian and German fascism. From this 
confusion arose the failure of European 
democracy in the struggle against Hit- 
lerism, and, in the end it was what 
made Munich possible. 

Munich was a threat to the existence 
not alone of Czechoslovakia. It was a 
threat to the security and national 
existence even of the greatest world 
powers. Soon after Munich not only 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece and a 
whole group of other more or less 
powerful Western nations fell victim to 
German expansion, but France and the 
British Empire itself were in danger. 
Munich was in actuality the beginning 


of the Second World War. 





















With the help of the Munich agree- 
ment, Germany, by seizing borders 
which had never belonged to her in all 
her history, obtained one of the tradi- 
tional aims of Pan-Germanism. The 
borders of Czechoslovakia, along with 
the Pyrenees, were the most ancient 
borders in Europe, unchanged for 
centuries. They were the decisive posi- 
tion for the defense of the East Euro- 
pean and Danubian plains. By seizing 
them, Germany at once gained control 
of all the main routes of Central 
Europe and obtained powerful jumping 
off places for further expansion to the 
east and southeast. At Munich Ger- 
man policy succeeded in shattering the 
structure of European solidarity and 
isolating the Soviet Union from influ- 
ence in European affairs. 


The Soviets Kept Faith 


The people of Czechoslovakia, who 
were themselves isolated during the 
period of the Munich crisis, fully ap- 
preciated the dependable and decisive 
behavior of the Soviet Union which ex- 
pressed its readiness to carry out the 
obligations of the Franco-Czechoslovak- 
Soviet pact even when France failed to 
fulfill its conditions. The people of 
Czechoslovakia are well aware of the 
clear and unequivocal stand of the 
Soviet Union throughout the whole 
crisis. The declaration of Kalinin, 
President of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet, on May 11, 1938, that 
the Soviet Union would fulfill its 
obligations both to France and to 
Czechoslovakia, was tremendous moral 
support for Czechoslovakia at its most 
critical moment. The Czechoslovakian 
people also fully appreciated the stand 
of Litvinov, People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs when on August 21, in 
Geneva, he insisted on the organization 
of collective action against the aggres- 
sor before it was too late. He cate- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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LIFE 


A Short Story by 


VASSILI GROSSMAN 


(Concluded from our previous issue) 


WICE that night the Germans 
threw smoke bombs down the 
shaft. Kostitsyn gave orders to close 
all the ventilation shutters. The sen- 
tries, returning to the shaft through 
the air vents, stood guard in gas masks. 
The orderly made his way in the 
darkness to Kostitsyn to report that 
the wounded men had died. “It wasn’t 
from the smoke bombs, they died their 
own death,” he said. 

Feeling for Kostitsyn’s hand, he 
pressed a small piece of bread into it. 
‘“Mineyev wouldn’t eat it. ‘Give it 
back to the commander, it won’t help 
me anyhow,’ he said.” 

Silently the commander replaced the 
bread in his haversack, the detachment’s 
food store. Hours passed. The lamp 
flickered and went out. Kostitsyn 
switched on his electric torch. The bat- 
tery had almost run down; the scarcely 
glowing filaments of the bulb were in- 
sufficient to overcome the immensity of 
the darkness. When Kostitsyn divided 
the food which Ignatyevna had brought, 
there was one potato and a small piece 
of bread for each. 

“Well, Granddad,” he said to the old 
miner. ‘Are you sorry you decided to 
stay with us?” 

“No,” the old man replied. “Here 
my heart is at peace and my soul clean.” 

“Talk to us, Granddad,” said a voice 
out of the darkness. 

“What kind of work did you men 
do?” asked the old miner. 

“All kinds. Captain Kostitsyn here 
used to be a teacher before the war. 
Four of us were fitters. And all four 
of us are called Stepan. Four Stepans! 
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Sergeant Ladyev was a compositor, 
worked in a printing plant, and Gavri- 
lov, our medical orderly . . . he’s here, 
isn’t he?” 

“Here I am,” came a voice. “My 
medical work’s finished.” 

“Gavrilov used to be a storeman in 
a tool store. And then there’s Mukhin, 
he was a barber, and Kuzin worked in 
a chemical factory. And that’s the lot.” 

“So there’s not one miner here among 
you, not one man from underground ?” 

“We're all underground men now,” 
said a voice from a far corner. 

“But we're still in action,” said Kos- 
titsyn. ‘““We’re in a besieged fortress. 
We're distracting enemy forces. As 
long as one of us remains alive, he is 
taking part in the battle.” 

These words rang out loudly in the 
darkness, almost in a shout, and nobody 
saw how Kostitsyn wiped away the 
perspiration which sprang out on his 
face from the effort it cost him to pro- 
nounce those fine-sounding words. 

Again the old man’s voice sounded 
through the darkness and it was full 
of his trust and love for the people 
whose terrible fate he had chosen to 
share. 

“Lads,” he said, “I know this pit like 
a man knows his own wife, like a 
mother knows her son. I’ve worked 
here all my life, ever since that first 
gallery was driven forty years ago. 
There have been breaks—three times, 
once in 1905 when they kept me in 
prison fourteen months for rebelling 
against the tsar; then in 1911, I was 
in prison for another six months for 
agitation against the tsar; and in 1916 I 
was sent to the front and was captured 
by the Germans. I escaped the Germans 


three times. The first time it was from 
Westphalia. I was working in a mine 
there, too, the same kind of work, the 
same kind of pit, but I just couldn’t 
stand it. I felt I would choke and 
stopped working there.” 

“How did they feed you?” asked 
several of the men simultaneously. 

“Nine ounces of bread and soup so 
thin you could see Berlin in the bot- 
tom of the plate. Not a drop of fat in 
it. Just hot water.” 

“TI could drink the same hot water 
right now.” 

Again the commander’s voice rang 
out in the darkness. “Merkulov, re- 
member my orders: no talking about 
food.” 

“But I was talking about hot water, 
that’s not food, Comrade Captain,” 
protested Merkulov in an amiable, 
weary voice. 

“Comrades,” said the commander, 
“come and get your rations.” 

“What about a light,” said someone 
jokingly, “to make sure nobody comes 
twice?” And there was general laugh- 
ter, so impossible was such a thing. 

“Well, come along, come along, why 
aren’t you coming?” said Kostitsyn. 

Voices sounded from the darkness: 
“Give our miner his ration first. Come 
on, Granddad, reach out for your ra- 
tion.” 

And the old man fully appreciated 
the noble abstinence of these hunger- 
tormented men. He had seen much in 
his life, had many times seen how 
starving people fight for bread. 

After the food had been apportioned, 
the old man remained sitting by Kos- 
titsyn. “Well, Comrade Kozlov,” said 
the commander, “There are nine of us 
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left now. The men are very weak, 
and there’s no more bread. I was afraid 
that they would start to bicker and 
quarrel when they realized what we 
had to suffer. And actually there was 
a moment when they began to wrangle 
about trifles. But then there came the 
turning point. We had a very serious 
talk before you came. And now we 
live here, and the harder things are, 
the closer we come to each other; the 
darker it is, the better friends we all 
are. 

“My father was in prison under the 
tsar. There was little to hope for, he 
used to say, but I had faith. And he 
taught me: “There is no such thing as 
a hopeless situation, keep on fighting to 
the end, as long as there’s breath in 
your body.’ And after all, your hair 
stands on end when you think how 
we've fought last month, what forces 
the enemy sent against us—and still we 
kept them off. There are nine of us 
left, we’ve gone down deep into the 
earth, maybe there’s a German division 
standing up there, over our heads, but 
we are unconquered, we shall go on 
fighting and we shall get out of here! 
.. . We shall get out, we shall get 
out,” repeated Kostitsyn loudly, so that 
all could hear him. “We shall get out 
of this pit, we are unconquerable, we 
have proved it, comrades!” 

He had hardly finished speaking 
when: the roof and ground trembled 
from a heavy, slow shock. The props 
creaked and cracked, fragments of slag 
rattled on the ground, it seemed as 
though everything around was surging 
and heaving, and then drawing to- 
gether, pressing on the men who had 
been thrown to the ground, crushing 
them, driving the breath from their 
lungs. There was a moment when it 
seemed impossible to breathe. The 
thick, fine dust which had settled on 
the props and walls during many years 
was shaken off and now filled the air. 

Coughing, choking, somebody’s voice 
said hoarsely: ‘They have blown up 
the shaft! We’re in our grave . . .” 

Kostitsyn sent two men to examine 
the shaft. The old miner led the way. 
“Follow me, hang on to me,” said 
Kozlov, making his way confidently 
over the piles of shale and the fallen 
props. 

The two sentries at the shaft bottom 
were in pools of already cooling blood. 
They buried the two men, covering 
them with piles of shale. 


“And now there are three Stepans 
left,” said one of the men. 
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For a long time the old man felt 
his way about the shaft bottom. 

He crawled away somewhere out of 
hearing. The men called him twice. 

“Granddad, hey, Granddad, come 
back, mate, the captain’s waitng!” 

“Hey, where are you?” came Kos- 
titsyn’s voice from the main gallery. 
Soon he had crawled up to them and 
they told him of the sentries’ death. 

“Stepan Korenkov, who wanted to 
send a letter with the women,” said 
Kostitsyn, and they were all silent. 
Then Kostitsyn asked, “And where’s 
our old man?” 

“He went off a long time ago, we've 
just been calling him,” said one of the 
men, ‘‘maybe we'd better fire a burst 
from our tommy-guns, he’d hear that 
all right.” 

“No,” said Kostitsyn, “let’s wait 
for him.” 

“The Germans have arranged our 
funeral, Comrade Commander,” said 
one of the men. 

“We're not buried so easily,” 
answered Kostitsyn. “We've buried 
plenty of them though, and we shall 
bury many. more.” 

“That would be fine,”’ said the other 
man. 

“Of course it weuld,” slowly con- 
curred the one who had said they were 
done for. But Kostitsyn could hear 
by their voices that they did not share 
his belief. 

The rattle of falling shale was heard 
in the distance, then again silence. 

“Rats scuffing,” said one of the men. 

“No, that wasn’t a rat, it was 
Granddad rummaging about,” said the 
other man. 

“Where are you all?” Kozlov’s voice 
sounded from the distance. 

His breathing could be heard while 
he was still some paces off, and in the 
sound of it, they sensed something agi- 
tated yet happy. 

“Are you there?” asked Kozlov im- 
patiently. “Come quick to the com- 
mander, lads, I’ve found a way out!” 

“T’m here,” said Kostitsyn. 

“Comrade Commander, in the shaft 
I felt a draught and I followed it, and 
this is the way things are. The fall 
jammed up above and choked the shaft, 
leaving it clear up to the first gallery. 
There’s a crevice in the gallery caused 
by the explosion, and that’s where the 
draught’s coming from. There’s a cross- 
cut there for about five hundred yards, 
that leads out into an adit. I used to 
cross it in 1910. I tried to climb up 
the emergency ladder, I got up about 


twenty yards, but after that the rungs 
had been knocked out. So I decided to 
use up my last matches, and found 
things as I’ve told you. We'll need 
to drive about ten rungs into the wall 
and clear away some of the stones 
blocking the shaft, get through about 
two yards, and we'll come out.” 

Everybody was silent. 

“Well, what did I tell you?” said 
Kostitsyn calmly and slowly, feeling 
how fast his heart was beating. “I said 
that we weren’t to be buried here.” 

One of the men suddenly burst into 
tears. “Is it really true, shall we really 
see the light again?” he choked. 

“How did you know all this, Com- 
rade Captain?” asked the other softly. 
“You know, I thought that you were 
just talking to keep our spirits up.” 

“IT told the commander about the 
first gallery when the women were 
still down here,” said the old man. “It 
was I who gave him that hope, but he 
told me to say nothing until it was 
certain, and not get people upset for 
nothing.” 

“Everyone wants. to live, of course,” 
said the man who had shed the tears 
and was now ashamed of them. 

Kostitsyn got up. “I must examine 
it myself,” he said. “Then we'll call 
the others here. Come, show me. And 
you, comrades, wait here, and if any 
of the men come, not a word until I 
return. You understand ?” 

And the men were left alone once 
more. “You can be all the hero you 
want, but everyone wants to live all 
the same,” growled the one who was 
still feeling ashamed of his tears. 

e 

T would be hard to find anywhere 

in the world harder or more tor- 
menting work than that achieved by 
Kostitsyn and his detachment during 
those days. It was only now, when they 
saw a way out of the seemingly hope- 
less plight, that they felt the full 
weight of their burdens. The simplest 
task that would require an hour’s work 
for a healthy man, in the daylight, took 
them days of exhausting labor. There 
were moments when the men dropped to 
the ground, feeling that no power on 
earth could raise them up again. But 
after a while they got up and, support- 
ing themselves along the walls, resumed 
their labors. Some toiled in silence, 
slowly, methodically, grudging every 
ounce of strength used needlessly; 
others worked with feverish energy for 
a few minutes, gasped for breath, and 
sat there, hands hanging limply, wait- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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American-Soviet Trade 


Question: What are the prospects for 
American-Soviet trade? How does the 
Soviet Union do business with other 


countries? L. W., Toledo, Ohio. 


Answer: Both from the point of view 
of creating employment, profitable ex- 
port and import trade, and buttressing 
the peace of the world, it is important 
to achieve the closest American-Soviet 
post-war collaboration as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Fortunately large numbers of 
Americans, including leading representa- 
tives of business and finance, are coming 
to the conclusion that American-Soviet 
trade is necessary for the economic sta- 
bility of the world, and can be made mu- 
tually advantageous. The success of the 
recently held International Monetary 
Conference in Breton Woods, indicates 
the importance they attach to the crea- 
tion of the machinery and good will 
necessary for the promotion of foreign 
trade and its corollary, stabilization of 
all currencies. The Soviet Union played 
a leading and constructive role in bring- 
ing about the agreement arrived at the 
Breton Woods conference. 

American export of industrial and ag- 
ricultural machinery, locomotive engines, 
railroad, electrical, oil drilling and re- 
finery equipment, was an important con- 
tribution in the industrialization of Rus- 
sia during the Five-Year plans. In many 
industries of the USSR, from steel plants 
to model bakeries, American machinery 
and equipment as well as the techno- 
logical advice of American specialists, 
played an- important part. American 
industrial technique evoked Soviet ad- 
miration. 

Nevertheless America was prevented 
trom realizing the full potential of the 
Soviet market through the lack of com- 
prehensive trade agreements during the 
early thirties, subsequent restrictions on 
credits to the USSR and misjudgment 
concerning the Soviets as a trade risk. 

Since its beginnings, American-Soviet 
trade fluctuated between the high of 
$114,500,000 in 1930 and the low of 
about $9,000,000, in 1933. In 1940 it was 
a little over $90,000,000. 

By the unanimous testimony of all 
American exporters and importers the 
Soviet Union proved to be a highly de- 
sirable customer, following the best 
methods and practices of foreign trade, 
and scrupulous in meeting the Jetter and 
the spirit of its obligations. There has 
never been litigation arising out of non- 
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fulfillment of a contract by any Soviet 
trading organization, nor a single case 
of delay in payments. The Soviet Union 
always had to make cash payments in the 
United States in settlement of its trade 
balances here, because Soviet exports to 
the United States were always much 
smaller than American exports to the 
Soviet Union. Soviet exports to the 
United States averaged less than one- 
quarter of the value of its American im- 
ports. In the foreseeable future the pro- 
portion will be even smaller. 

The important fact about imports from 
the Soviet Union is that they consist of 
items not in competition with American 
products and necessary to American in- 
dustry, and not readily available else- 
where—such as ferro-alloys, platinum, 
iridium, manganese, glycerin, nicotine sul- 
phate, matches, furs, bristles, crab meat, 
sturgeon, caviar, casings, medicinal herbs 
and vegetable oils and a little vodka. An- 
other important item in the future may 
be Siberian timber. 

The need for American machinery, 
equipment and goods of all kinds in the 
rebuilding of devastated areas and de- 
stroyed plants, as well as replacement in 
the western part of the Soviet Union of 
the industry that was evacuated inland 
as far east as the Urals and Siberia, cre- 
ated an enormous potential market. 
Whereas former exports to Russia were 
calculated in tens of millions of dollars, 
future exports may be estimated in bil- 
lions. 

Eric Johnston, President of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, after his 
tour in the Soviet Union and discussion 
with Soviet leaders, including Marshal 
Stalin, made the following statement 
concerning prospects of American-Soviet 
trade: 

1. Russia is looking to this country for 
an imagination-staggering supply of 
mining and industrial machinery, rail- 
way and hydro-electric equipment, ships, 
trucks and road building tools and ma- 
chines. She needs these things to rebuild 
wrecked plants and to expand produc- 
tive capacity. 

2. In order to buy from the United 
States, it is absolutely essential that Rus- 
sia have long term credits—ten to thirty 
years. Also, the United States must buy 
from Russia, taking raw materials such 
as manganese, nickel and other steel al- 
loys and timber. That will enable the 
Russians to pay off their loan. 

3. Russia’s aim in rebuilding is to 
achieve a high standard of living. The 
Government and the people would like 
to reach the standard of this country. 

... I think a prosperous United States 
and a prosperous Russia will go far 
toward preserving the peace of the world 
after the war. 


Mr. Johnston added that Soviet for- 
eign trade Commissar Anastasias I. 


ANSWERED 


By THEODORE BAYER 


Mikoyan authorized him to say that the 
Soviet Union wants to buy “many bil- 
lions of dollars worth of American goods 
on purchase terms mutually advan- 
tageous. ... “Furthermore, the Russians 
would pay for these purchases strictly on 
agreement and time purchases. There is 
no question of their not paying in full.” 

Other leading American figures like 
Donald Nelson, chief of the War Pro- 
duction Board, and Vice-President Wal- 
lace, have envisioned similar prospects 
of American-Soviet trade. With the trade 
developments there also go scientific tech- 
nological interchange, the development of 
international highways, airlines and com- 
mercial air bases, and exchange of im- 
portant meteorological data. 

The preconditions for the realization 
of these prospects are, first, comprehen- 
sive and long term commercial treaties; 
second, extension of long-term credits. 
Committees of British business and 
finance are studying similar arrangements 
to cover the development of British-So- 
viet trade. Britain has, in the past, ex- 
tended better credit facilities to the Soviet 
Union than those of the United States. 
They were long term credits and even 
carried governmental guarantees. 

The newly projected International 
Bank, when it begins to function, will no 
doubt facilitate the financing of Soviet ex- 
ports. But the International Bank alone 
will not be able to finance all the Ameri- 
can-Soviet trade. In addition industry it- 
self, out of its own financial resources 
and its own lines of banking credit, or 
through the flotation of a large, long- 
term Soviet loan, or by a combination of 
these methods, must finance it. Only 
thus can the real potential of American- 
Soviet trade be fully realized. American 
business, labor and public opinion gen- 
erally is growing more and more favor- 
ably inclined towards a radical construc- 
tive solution of the problem of American- 
Soviet credits to finance our export trade. 

While, for the greatest post-war em- 
ployment of American man power and 
plant capacity, it is necessary to develop 
all export markets, the Soviet market is 
unique in one, all-important respect. So- 
viet exports do not compete in the United 
States or anywhere else with the Amer- 
ican product, and the American export to 
the Soviet Union is absorbed in the up- 
building of Soviet industry, which is di- 
rected toward the development of the 
country and the resultant increase of the 
standard of living of the Soviet people. 
The greater Soviet industrialization, the 
higher the Soviet standard of living, the 
greater the capacity of Soviet industry to 
absorb American exports. 

In the next issue we shall discuss the 
question of how the Soviets do business. 
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A Chekhov Anniversary 


by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


N memorials beginning on July 15, 

the fortieth anniversary of the death 
of Anton Chekhov was commemorated 
throughout the Soviet Union. A nation 
embattled in total war paid tribute to a 
great writer who had added to the hu- 
man values for which its armies were 
fighting on the battlefields. 

The high points of the tribute occurred 
in the towns where Chekhov had spent 
part of his short life. With one excep- 
tion, the town of Alexandrovsk, on the 
Pacific island of Sakhalin, where Chek- 
hov had spent a summer whose impres- 
sions he recorded in a vivid travel book, 
all the places have, at one time or an- 
other, appeared in the war maps. 

They include Taganrog, on the Sea of 
Azov where Chekhov was born in 1860 
and spent his childhood; Yalta, a sanato- 
rium city in the Crimea, where he spent 
the last years of his life fighting off the 
tuberculosis which finally took his life; 
Istra, Zvenigord and Serpukhov where 
he had lived briefly, and which came into 
the news, both in the flow and the ebb 
of the German campaign against Mos- 
cow; Moscow, itself, where he studied 
medicine in its university and wrote many 
of his most important works; and the 
village of Melekhov, near Moscow, 
where Chekhov did some of his writing 
and where he practiced medicine. 

In Taganrog a new theatre company, 
afiliated with the world famous Mos- 
cow Art Theatre and bearing his name, 
inaugurated. its career with a produc- 
tion of one of his dramatic masterpieces 
“The Three Sisters.” At the same time 
a statue of Chekhov was unveiled. 

Of the buildings in Taganrog associ- 
ated with his memory, the library which 
he had helped to establish and to whose 
original book collection he contributed 
300 volumes, was completely destroyed 
by the Germans during the occupation. 
They turned the Taganrog Museum 
which he had also helped to found, into 
a brothel, and left it severely damaged. 
They also damaged the school which he 
had attended and which bore his name; 
and the house in which he had been born 
and had spent his childhood, and which 
had been conducted as a museum. All 
these buildings are being restored and as 
far as possible the original furnishings 
and exhibits, most of which had been 
successfully hidden by the citizens of 
Taganrog, are being replaced. 

How the “supermen” behaved in this 
shrine of world culture, is described by 
the young Taganrog writer, Ivan Bonda- 
renko, who was an eye-witness of the 
desecration. 

“An ‘unteroffizier’ of the SS regiments 
suddenly halted near a group of women 
shrinking timidly against the iron rail- 
ings of a fence. Glancing up and down 
contemptuously, he kicked open the iron 
gate which bore in golden letters the 
words, ‘A. P. Chekhov’s House.’ 

“The women watched with frightened 
eyes as the German proceeded pompously 
through the gay little yard and small 
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garden with its neat flowerbeds. Sudden- 
ly he stopped. 

“Facing him, peering from the thick 
dusty leaves of the shrubbery, was a bust 
of Chekhov. Under the piercing and 
humorous glance of the marble counte- 
nance, the Nazi’s face became even more 
snout-like and his eyes bulged. Pushing 
back his cap, adorned with the eagle of 
the Third Reich and the swastika, he 
raised himself on tiptoe and spat into 
the face of the statue. 

“A cry escaped from the lips of a lit- 
tle old woman standing behind him and 
she clasped her hands in agony, as though 
someone had struck her. She gazed 
about helplessly and then disappeared. 
Soon she returned carrying a pail of 
water, and running up to the defiled mon- 
ument attempted to wash its face. 

“But the infuriated Nazi struck the 
water from her hands and with another 
blow knocked out several of her teeth. 
. .. Then, with a smug and self-satis- 
fied grin, the Hitlerite entered the house 
in which the great Russian Chekhov was 
born and reared.” 

In the town of Yalta, which was lib- 
erated early this year in the whirlwind 
Crimean campaign, the house in which 
Chekhov had lived was reopened as a 
museum. It had suffered desecration by 
the Germans but had not been demol- 
ished. And its curator, Maria Chekhov, 
the great writer’s aged sister, had suc- 
ceeded in preserving the furnishings, 
manuscripts and other exhibits through 
the dificult months of the German occu- 
pation. For this achievement the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet awarded 
her the Order of the Red Banner of 
Labor. 

Another testimonial of the gratitude 
of the Soviet people for her efforts is this 
letter, written in behalf of his unit, by 
Senior Lieutenant Steshinsky: 

“From the bottom of our hearts we 
thank you for preserving the house of 
Anton Chekhov which is infinitely dear 
to us—ardent admirers of the writer, 
We can well imagine how difficult it 
was to watch over the house with Ger- 
mans running amuck in the city. In a 
few minutes we will be on the battle- 
field, and we will fight to the last drop 
of our blood for the sacred human ideals 
which were so dear to Anton Chekhov 
and which the Germans have tried to 
trample into the dust.” 

In the cities of Istra, Serpukhov and 
Zvenigorod, where Chekhov had resided 
in different periods of his life, plaques 
were placed on the houses he had lived 
in; and in the local museums “Chekhov 
corners” were opened displaying exhibits 
devoted to his life and work. 

In the village of Melekhov, where he 
had been active both as a writer and as 
a physician a bust was unveiled; and 
casts were placed in two local schools 
which he had helped to build. The wing 
of the Melekhov house where Chekhov 
had lived, and written some of his most 
famous short stories and his great play, 


“The Sea Gull,” has been dedicated as 
a museum. 

The village has more reasons than the 
fact that Chekhov wrote some of his 
masterpieces there, to claim him for its 


own. As doctor and as citizen he gave 
valuable services to the community. He 
helped to establish its two schools; he 
served on its sanitary commission; he 
helped to list its citizens in the 1897 cen- 
sus; he acted as a trial juror; and in 
the cholera epidemic of 1892 he secured 
medical aid for it and for twenty-five 
other villages in the district. This aspect 
of Chekhov’s life is little known; but it 
was in such activities that he gained his 
profound knowledge of people and the 
insights that illuminate his writings. 

For Moscow the occasion was especial- 
ly important. It was in Moscow that 
Chekhov had spent some of the most pro- 
ductive years of his creative life. There 
he had been educated. There he had 
entered the associations with writers and 
people of the theatre that shaped his ca- 
reer. There he took part in the foun- 
dations of the Moscow Art Theatre 
which, from then on, has held first place 
among the theaters of the world. 

There;. the house in which he lived 
from 1886 to 1890 was opened, on July 
15, as a national museum and a statue 
to him was unveiled in the courtyard. 
The manuscripts, first editions, letters 
and other displays, which are to be part 
of its permanent exhibit, were shown 
at the Lenin Library, supplemented with 
material from its own collections. 

The Moscow Art Theatre opened a 
cycle of Chekhov dramas with a new pro- 
duction of the “Sea Gull.” The Mos- 
cow Philharmonic Society gave a series 
of memorial concerts performing favo- 
rites of Chekhov from the music of Glin- 
ka and Chaikovsky and _ incorporating 
recitations from his work in the pro- 
grams. 

To detail the celebrations that took 
place over the length and breadth of the 
vast Soviet Union would take more 
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space than we have at our disposal. It 
is sufficient to note that performances of 
Chekhov’s plays were presented in nine- 
ty-three theatres and that new, memorial 
editions of his work, of which more than 
13,300,000 copies in the various Soviet 
languages have already been circulated 
in the Soviet era, include a Kirghiz edi- 
tion on which four of the leading Kirghiz 
writers collaborated as translators. 
The event passed unnoticed in other 


countries not for tack of appreciation of 
this great master who is ranked every- 
where among the literary immortals, bute 
because other countries do not have the 
same custom of honoring the great fig- 
ures of cultural history. But as echoes 
of this nationwide Soviet commemora- 
tion of Chekhov reaches us we are re- 
minded again of the great part the hu- 
manities play in the life of owr great 
Soviet ally. 


FAITH FOR DEMOCRACY 
A review by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


FaitH, REASON AND CIVILIZATION, by 
Harold J. Laski. Viking Press, $2.00. 


his previous book, “Reflections On 
the Revolution of Our Time,” Mr. 
Laski approached but did not reach the 
conclusions offered in his new book. 
What prevented him then, was a view 
of the Soviet Union which acknowledged 
its achievements but questioned their 
“costs.” Now that these achievements 
include, so indisputably, the salvation of 
human liberty, for which men in all the 
democracies are devotedly laying down 
their lives, the “costs,” then given in a 
biased accounting to begin with, can ro 
longer be held in question. 

The thesis of “Faith, Reason and 
Civilization” may be summarized as foi- 
lows: After the now assured victory of 
the United Nations, mankind will have 
the conditions for realizing a new civili- 
zation in which human freedoms will be 
enlarged through economic security and 
widened opportunities. But, though this 
will be within man’s reach, he must have 
a faith which will supply the impulse and 
the drive to carry him to those goals. 

Such a faith in Mr. Laski’s analysis is 
not to be found in Christianity or any 
of the existing Western religions. They 
have long ago become committed to an 
alliance with “things as they are” and 
to resistance to social change. 

Neither is the faith to be looked for 
in the literature or scholarship of the 
West. Writers like Eliot, Joyce or 
Aldous Huxley have brilliantly por- 
trayed the dissolution of our time. But 
they have retreated from the evils, and 
offered no guide for the future, which 
they vision as the present grown more 
monstrous. Each has taken refuge in 
Utopian pacifism or Utopian traditional- 
ism based on values of the past. Con- 
temporary scholarship, on the whole, 
offers even less. Our western scholars 
retreat into the ideal of objectivity and 
use it as a justification for doing nothing. 

Should the faith not be found it would 
not merely mean an opportunity lost. 
For there would be no standing still. The 
world will move but it will be in motion 
downward not upward; downward to the 
fall and collapse of civilization of which 
the two world wars have been the fearful 
symptoms. We are, according to Mr. 
Laski, at the end of an age, at a point 
similar to the crisis of Western civiliza- 
tion when the Roman Empire fell, and 
when Europe was saved from complete 
collapse and slowly regenerated by the 
unifying faith of Christianity which pro- 
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vided an inner sanctuary for human 
equality and freedom. 

To meet the contemporary crisis a 
faith exists, capable of a similar re- 
integration of mankind. This faith, the 
Soviet doctrine of cooperation for the 
common good, first proved its power in 
building, against staggering odds, the 
mighty socialist state. It has proved its 
power again in meeting and defeating the 
greatest power organized for the en- 
‘slavement of mankind that human his- 
tory has known. In nothing else does 
Mr. Laski see an equivalent. 

As might be expected this view has 
infuriated reviewers with an anti-Soviet 
bias. Seldom has the work of a scholar 
of international repute been treated with 
such misrepresentation and abuse. The 
attacks are not levelled against the weak- 
ness of the book of course but against 
Mr. Laski’s suggestion that the Soviet 
Union can contribute more to the demo- 
cratic pool than military strength, that it 
has spiritual values to offer. 

Where the books’ weaknesses lie are 
in the analogy between the crisis for 
which Christianity, according to Mr. 
Laski, offered the solution, and the con- 
temporary crisis for which Mr. Laski 
sees the only promising solution in social- 
ism. Analogies can have values as illus- 
tration which outweigh the risks. But to 
make an analogy the central thesis of a 
book invites danger. Mr. Laski is aware 
of them; but the qualifications he makes 
slide off the perimeter. 

It leads among other things, to an 
exaggeration of the role of faith. There 
were other forces beside faith which were 
important in the transformation of the 
ancient world; and it is faith, in other 
than its mystical aspects, and other 
forces besides faith, that are working in 
the transformation of the contemporary 
world. Furthermore the role of religion 
has not been reactionary to the extent 
implied in Mr. Laski’s book: religion has 
shown itself responsive to the pressures 
for change. And there are trends in 
literature and scholarship which can en- 
list at least part of their forces into 
dynamic activities for progress. 

Nevertheless, this book, notable for 
its broad and humane scholarship, per- 
forms one useful and timely service 
among others. The day is approaching 
when the Soviet military contribution 
will have fulfilled its purpose in the 
United Nations’ victory. There will then 
be scope for other Soviet contributions 
for the post-war world. Mr. Laski gives 
a sense of their value. , 


TEHERAN 
A review by 
ANNA ROCHESTER 


TEHERAN: Our PatH IN War Anp 
Peace, by Earl Browder. International 
Publishers. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 35c. 


HE Anglo-Soviet-American military 

alliance was buttressed at Teheran 
with an agreement on common policy on 
the key problems of the post-war world. 
This has made possible the more fully 
effective military cooperation in the East 
and the West which is leading the United 
Nations toward early victory. It offers 
the world a clear hope of peace and 
stability. 

Teheran definitely ended the division 
of the anti-Hitler camp into two sections. 
It expressed the conviction of the three 
leading world powers that their inner 
differences offer no obstacle to their col- 
laboration. It recorded the joint deter- 
mination of President Roosevelt, Premier 
Stalin and Prime Minister Churchill to 
continue and strengthen this collabora- 
tion in the future. From this viewpoint 
of Teheran as the basis for unity among 
the different anti-fascist powers, Earl 
Browder, President of the Communist 
Political Association, makes his valuable 
analysis of the present world situation 
and the perspectives for the post-war 
period. 

He points out that a dangerous mi- 
nority in this country still peddles hate 
and fear Soviet Russia but that gradu- 
ally during the years of military alliance 
the decisive majority has come to see 
the basic importance of a continuing 
close relationship among all democratic 
countries for the defeat of fascism. 

At Teheran the representatives of the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the 
United States, with their diverse and 
potentially conflicting interests, “oper- 
ated,” writes Mr. Browder, ‘on the 
higher level of statesmanship which 
searches for and finds the common inter- 
est which can be advanced by joint action, 
without any suspicion arising that one is 
trying to gain advantage at the expense 
of the other.” 

Mr. Browder makes very clear that 
Teheran, the culmination of a long 
series of conferences in which the goals 
of this war against fascism had been 
clarified and developed was. one of the 
decisive turning points of history. He 
shows the great changes accomplished be- 
tween “Munich” of 1938, based on a pol- 
icy of collaboration with Hitler against 
the Soviet Union, and “Teheran” of 1943, 
based on a policy of collaboration with 
the Soviet Union against Hitler. But 
while the agreement at Teheran was 
born of wartime experience, its full sig- 
nificance will be generally realized only 
as we face the problems of the peace. 

On these points Mr. Browder’s book 
is richly and peculiarly illuminating. He 
discusses such post-war questions as full 
employment and full abundance; the eco- 
nomic development of backward coun- 
tries; colonies and the rivalry between 
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British and American products in foreign 
markets; the unsettled clash of policies 
within China; the role of monopolies and 
the possibility of regulation. 

Especially valuable is Mr. Browder’s 
discussion of the role of continued post- 
war collaboration with the Soviet Union 
and among all the United Nations in 
helping to keep American economy in full 
operation. Only if the immense plant 
built up during the war can be kept 
in operation for peacetime needs can we 
avoid post-war depression. Only tre- 
mendous peacetime markets abroad can 
keep our economy in operation and as- 
sure full employment, an expanding home 
market, and a high standard of living 
for all our people. Such foreign markets 
will exist in war-devastated Europe, in 
Latin America, in immense undeveloped 
areas in Asia and Africa as well as in 
the great reconstruction work that will 
be undertaken in the Soviet Union. Prop- 
er exploitation of these markets requires 
a new type of international economic 
collaboration. It requires an extended 
period of peace and stability within and 
among the nations. Toward these goals, 
Teheran points the way. 

Teheran is no magic formula. It 
opens the door to closer peaceful co- 
operation between capitalist powers and 
the Soviet Union. But the road they must 
follow is still uncharted. What the 
building of that road involves is broadly 
sketched in Browder’s book. This must 
include the sweeping away of absolutism 
and in every country the free development 
of democracy. And Mr. Browder empha- 
sizes that final decisions on economic 
and political structure within each liber- 
ated country must be postponed until the 
people of that country are free to deter- 
mine their own destiny with no outside 
intervention 

Progressives and conservatives, Com- 
munists and liberals, will all find in this 
volume a most challenging analysis of 
the conflicting forces at work in the 
world teday. 


Russia and the Peace 
Review by HARRIET MOORE 


Russia Anp Tue Peace, by Bernard 
Pares. Macmillan. $2.50. 


| nein and the Peace’ is a pecu- 
liarly personal book. In it Sir 
Bernard Pares gives his own views of 
Russian problems past and present. But 
more than that it contains many illus- 
trations drawn from his own personal 
experiences. It is in fact autobiograph- 
ical to a degree that his other well- 
known histories are not. Those who have 
been privileged to know Sir Bernard 
will even recognize his mode of talk- 
ing: the short, staccato sentences, filled 
with historical references; the general- 
izations that become almost exagger- 
ations if lifted out of context; the “great 
man” version of history that marks Sir 
Bernard’s colorful lectures. 

Sir Bernard has selected for discus- 
sion, chapter by chapter, the contro- 
versies of the day about the USSR. Re- 
ligion, Patriotism, Poland, Russia and 
America, How to make a New War, 
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Peace—these are his 


Russia and the 
topics. 

This book has the importance of its 
author. Sir Bernard is the outstanding 
Anglo-Saxon scholar of Russian history 


and politics. He, morever, is no ivory- 
tower scholar. Down to the very pres- 
ent he has always taken an active in- 
terest and indeed part in Anglo-Russian 
relations and he even played an unusual 
role in Russia’s internal politics through 
the years leading up to the Revolution. 
His views deserve respect not only be- 
cause they are based on long first-hand 
knowledge and careful study, but be- 
cause they undoubtedly have influence in 
current policy-making in his own country. 

Sir Bernard’s plea in this book is for 
knowledge—historical and contemporary 
—on which to build the working re- 
lations between the Anglo-American 
powers and the Soviet Union. He makes 
some telling observations on our sources 
of information: “Where were our own 
sources?” Almost entirely lacking. We 
judged Russia almost exclusively by 
fugitives from Russia. And then, above 
all, there is the German. . . . He was 
out to see that we did not get that 
knowledge—that we should always see 
Russia through German eyes. ... He can 
still play on us as on an instrument. 
Without knowledge we are easy prey.” 

Sir Bernard supports the cause of re- 
gional study such as is exemplified in 
Cornell’s course on Contemporary Rus- 
sian Civilization. The United States has 
indeed been fortunate to have Sir Bern- 
ard here to participate in the first moves 
in this direction, for America has had 
only one scholar who like Sir Bernard 
made it his life work to know contem- 
porary Russia in all its facets. That was 
Sir Bernard’s closest colleague through his 
Russian experiences—Prof. Samuel Har- 
per whose untimely death in 1943 robbed 
the United States of an adviser who 
would have been as valuable to us as 
Sir Bernard is to his country when our 
country is at last ready to listen to 
“the voice of experience.” Of Prof. 
Harper, Sir Bernard says “his work on 
Russia of the Soviets is even better 
than on Russia before the Revolution.” 
Sir Bernard might agree that the con- 
verse might be said of his own work, 
since he places such weight on continu- 
ing personal knowledge and experience 
in the country of his study and he has 
made few trips to the USSR. While his 
interpretations of recent trends in Soviet 
life might be seriously questioned, these 
are not basic to his main argument. 

As do most writers today, Sir Bernard 


THE NEW SOVIET FILM 
A scene from TWO SOLDIERS, stirring Soviet 
buddy film marked by fine characterization, 
humor and vigorous action. Released by Ari- 
kino, in New York at the Stanley Theater. 


‘ points out the great similarities in spirit 


between America and Russia; the poten- 
tialities for trade; the need for mutual 
trust; the basic rapprochement between 
England and the Soviets; the success of 
Soviet nationality policies. But for 
American readers the greatest value of 
his book will be its long-view historical 
approach to problems of the peace, es- 
pecially the border questions, Poland, 
Finland, the Baltic. “Here,” he says, 
“it is more than ever necessary that our 
knowledge of details should go back 
much further than that imaginary be- 
ginning of all things, the European settle- 
ment of the last war. .. .” His insights 
into British policies, based on personal 
“inside” knowledge are also important, 
adding bits of. new historical data on 
Anglo-Soviet relations of the pre-war 
years that ended in tragedy. 

His analysis and conclusions are im- 
portant to us for their deep sincerity 
and for their expression of British hope 
that we too can find our way to lasting 
cooperation with the USSR. He con- 
cludes that “the last word of a book by 
an Englishman on this subject must be 
on the imperative demand for peace.” 
Sir Bernard sees peace only in Anglo- 
American-Soviet understanding and co- 
operation. He is hopeful, but he puts the 
responsibility primarily on us. 
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night air, the texture of the soil, the 
banked trees, the meadow grass. But 
most of all, you feel the love of these 
men for this land which is theirs. What- 
ever one thinks of the Russian system, 
one must realize that to men like this 
Commissar Bogarev, it represents: 

“ . . the eternal yearning of mankind 
for a land where slavery was unknown, 
where human bondage did not exist ... 
for a life ordered in accordance with the 
laws of reason and justice, for a land 
owned by all...” That is why Boga- 
rev fought—and because he knew that 
“..if Hitler should win this war, 
there would be no sun for the world, no 
stars, no beautiful nights.” 

Read No Beautiful Nights. It is su- 
perb both as a thrilling tale of a battle 
and as a lasting affirmation of man’s hun- 
ger for freedom. 








From Our Readers Bj 


On Anti-Soviet “Socialists” 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

Several renegade socialists, or com- 
munists, as well as certain writers who 
have been fair and friendly to the Soviet 
Union, have been asserting that Stalin 
has liquidated socialism, repudiated inter- 
nationalism, revived the ambitious and 
aggressive diplomacy of the Tsars, and is 
today an ardent nationalist and impe- 
rialist. Of course, the anti-Russian news- 
papers are exploiting these’ charges, or 
“admissions”, for all they are worth. 

Even Sir Bernard Pares, who knows 
Russia, has rendered her distinguished 
‘service in the past, and cannot be sus- 
pected of malice or servility to the stub- 
born Bourbons of England or the United 
States, has just made strange and ill- 
founded statements concerning the sig- 
nificance of recent developments in the 
USSR. 

It would be futile to try to reason with 
the perverse and dishonest traducers of 
the present Russian government. But it 
may not be idle to consider, and refute, 
the “interpretations” of well-meaning and 
sincere liberals whose knowledge of 
Russian history and Russian thought is 
insufficient to prevent them from misap- 
prehending war measures or unavoid- 
able compromises. 

Let us first look at the assertion re- 
peatedly made by the anti-Soviet press 
that “a new exploitative class has arisen 
on the basis of state ownership of the 
means of production”—to use the words 
of one voluble adherent of this school. 
lf it were true that such a class has 
emerged, and that it is arrogant, greedy 
of power and wealth; and in spirit and 
attitude anti-democratic and _anti-so- 
cialistic, the fact would oppress, depress 
and discourage hosts of genuine liberals 
and humanists. Fortunately, the writers 
who make this sweeping statement offer 
little evidence of weight or value. On 
the other hand, here is the summary of a 
report of five leading American students 
of the Russian industrial system—whose 
monograph was published by the Institute 
of World Affairs and made possible by 
a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
—on this particular and important 
subject: 

“One of the collaborators, Mr. Schwartz, 
advances the hypothesis that the industrial 
managers, by the time of the outbreak of 
the war, had become the aucleus of what 
might develop into a privileged and ruling 
class. (Italics mine.) Prof. Marshak says 
he and the other authors have not found 
this sufficiently supported by facts.” 

So, a nucleus that might develop into 
a class is converted by prejudice and 
distrust into a sinister and alarming fact 
—the actual existence of such a class! 
No further comment is necessary. 

Next, let us glance at the assertion 
that unequal pay for unequal work, in- 
centive payments, bonuses and other -de- 
vices calculated to increase production 
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and enhance average efficiency are glar- 
ing violations of the socialist doctrine, 
and that, therefore, Stalin has liquidated 
Marxism and socialism. This is un- 
mitigated bosh. 

Socialism does not outlaw unequal 
pay, piecework, a bonus system, or keen 
competition among the workers. It out- 
laws what Marx called “surplus value”, 
that is, rent, interest and profits, un- 
earned increments, so-called, reverting to 
any private person or corporations. The 
Russian state bank pays interest on sav- 
ings, but this is a temporary compromise. 
Industry is socialized. Production for 
consumption has replaced production for 
profit regardless of community needs or 
community welfare. This is the essence 
vf socialism. And Russia has preserved 
it and has no intention of abandoning it. 
Lenin made concessions—the Nep, for 
instance. He was a realist, not a pedant 
or dogmatist. He had to deal with un- 
favorable conditions, not with ideals. He 
dealt with them, in the main, without 
playing into the hands of reaction. Stalin 
has followed Lenin, and is not in any 
sense anti-socialistic. Communism, he 
has well said, presupposes superabun- 
dance. Communism today in Russia would 
be a sorry jest. The Russian goal is still 
communism, but the present system is 
socialism up to the very limit of, possi- 
bility. 

Finally, as to Stalin’s alleged fervent 
nationalism and shocking treason to in- 
ternationalism. This charge, too, is fool- 
ish. Nationalism is not incompatible with 
a large, liberal measure of international- 
ism. No nation can revolutionize another 
nation. Each nation has to solve its own 
problems, and at best can only aid and 
encourage another nation in any effort 
to solve its problems. Revolutions are 
not “made”, said Marx, even at home. 

There was a period when Russian 
leaders thought western Europe ripe and 
ready for a socialist revolution. They 
were mistaken. Fascism and Nazism 
came instead. Stalin is determined to 
protect and preserve socialism in Russia 
—and to improve it, extend, and, yes, to 
democratize it. Totalitarianism is re- 
garded in Russia a war-time necessity. 
Russia is democratic at heart, and wants 
and will have all the freedoms we 
have—in time. It will have liberty plus 
economic security. The bitter and rabid 
critics of what they call Stalinism are 
either woefully ignorant or malicious 
in most of their charges. The renegade 
radicals are particularly vicious—but 
this is no wew or unexpected phenomenon. 

Victor S. Yarros 
La Jolla, California 





CORRECTION: !n Corliss Lamont's article, 
“The Russian People" in our August issue the 
name "Einstein" in line 39, first column, page 
21, should be Eisenstein. : 
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By a Soviet 
Authority 


The Red Army 


by I. MINZ 


ESCRIBES the -origin and develop. 
ment of the Soviet Armed forces; 
makes clear the industrial progress which 
made possible its mechanized power, and 
the social structure reflected in its high 
morale; provides the answers to all the 
questions that come to mind about, the 
military resources of our great Soviet ally, 
Cloth bound, only, $1.25 


The Greatest of the 
War Books 


The Last Days 


of Sevastopol 
by BORIS VOYETOKHOV 


CCLAIMED as the greatest book that 

has yet come out of the war. Boris 
Voyetokhov was the last Soviet corres 
pondent to enter beseiged Sevastopol. He 
witnessed the last blazing weeks before 
its evacuation. “Even more moving a 
story than Tolstoy’s ‘Sevastopol.’” — 
Maurice Hinpus. Board binding, 60c 


* 
Follow the War News With 


Wall Map of 
the USSR 


7 new up-to-date map of the Sovie! 
* Union fills a long felt need. Four 
colors, 44 x 28 inches, printed on durable 
stock suitable for mounting and framing. 
Contains locations of industrial resources, 
new industrial centers, boundaries with 
neighboring countries and between the 
separate Union republics; and all other 
important features. Only 50c. 


Order from 
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THE SOVIET UNION AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 





(Continued from page 23) 
gorically declared that the USSR 


would. join in French assistance to 
Czechoslovakia, and demanded the call- 
ing of a conference of the Soviet, Czecho- 
slovakian and French general staffs and 
also collective action on the part of the 
League of Nations. 

Our position at that time was exceed- 
ingly complicated. It was clear to us that 
between fascism and democracy there 
could be no reconciliation, that war with 
Hitler could not be avoided, that he was 
deliberately provoking it. But the west- 
ern democracies were not then ready for 
war, either in a technical or in a moral 
or political sense, and they refused to 
offer resistance to Hitler with us. 

The sacrifice made by Czechoslovakia 
at that time, convinced the Western de- 
mocracies and the whole world that no 
compromise was possible with fascism 
and nazism. The occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia on March 15, 1939 was the final 
warning signal of the mortal danger 
threatening the freedom of all people. 

Even at that dark moment, Czecho- 
slovakia did not lose the friendship of the 
Soviet Union. Among the first govern- 
ments to protest against the occupation 
of Czechoslovakia was that of the Soviet 
Union which sharply protested the seizure 
of Czechoslovakia in a note sent to the 
German Government on March 17, 1939. 
In that note the Soviet Government 
categorically refused to recognize the 
occupation of Czechoslovakia and its in- 
clusion within the German Reich. 

In the tragic year that followed, the 
faith of the people of Czechoslovakia in 
the Soviet Union never wavered even in 
the. most critical moments. The subse- 
quent tactics and developments of Soviet 
policy were fully understood. It was to 
me personally entirely clear that the 
Soviet Union well knew what was coming 
and was preparing itself for the greatest 
struggle in world history. I never 
doubted for a moment with whom they 
would be allied and against whom they 
would fight in that struggle. Nor did I 
ever share the skepticism so rampant in 
the Western countries as to the strength 
and military capacity of the Red Army 
and air fleet, as a result of the systematic 
Nazi propaganda in Europe and America 
during the time of Munich and the 
months that followed. I have said these 
things for many years in America and 
England, both in public and in private. 


Democracies Unite Against Fascism 


The perfidious attack of Germany on 
the Soviet Union in June 1941 laid the 
toundation for the great coalition of free- 
dom loving peoples which has prepared 
the final downfall of the German and 
Italian war machines. 

When on July 5, 1941, Ambassador 
Maisky informed me that the Soviet 
Government stood as before for the inde- 
pendence of Czechoslovakia, that it had 
no intention of interfering in our internal 
affairs and would undertake the neces- 
Sary measures to enter into diplomatic 
relations with the Czechoslovakian Gov- 
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ernment set up in London, we saw in all 
these measures only a return to the nor- 
mal situation. For the Czechoslovakian 
people, tirelessly fighting for their homes 
and their land against the cruel invaders, 
the fact that along with Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union from that moment was 
throwing all its forces into the struggle, 
was the guarantee that the fight against 
Germany could finish only with the rout 
of the invaders and the restoration of 
Czechoslovakian independence. 

The promise then made by the Soviet 
Government to permit the formation of 
Czechoslovakian units on the Soviet 
front, was immediately fulfilled. Our 
citizens enjoying the hospitality of the 
Soviet Union, deeply appreciated the 
high privilege accorded them of fighting 
the common enemy shoulder to shoulder 
with the army whose heroic exploits are 
written in letters of gold in the history 
not only of the Soviet Union, but of the 
whole world. For the Soviet Union 
stands on the side of the democracies not 
only for the defense of its own territory, 
but for the defense of human freedom. 


The USSR and the Post-War World 


The establishment of any post-war 
organization in Europe without the ac- 
tive cooperation of the Soviet Union is 
of course unthinkable. The Second 
World War and the tremendous. role 
which the Saviet Union plays in this con- 
flict has shown the whole world not only 
its military and political but also moral 
strength. We all understood that at 
Stalingrad the Red Army fought not only 
for the freedom of the Soviet people, but 
for the freedom of all of us. It is true, 
of course, that we have not yet reached 
the end of the war, but we can already 
see the end ahead, and the inevitable 
crash of the whole Nazi regime, bringing 
to an end the period of man’s reversion 
to barbarism, and restoring the course 
of healthy development towards a better 
future for all mankind, based on freedom 
and the right of every human being to a 
happy life. 

The 20-year Anglo-Soviet Mutual Aid 
Pact, signed by Foreign Commissar Mol- 
otov and Secretary Eden on May 26, of 
last year, not only unites both allies in 
their military actions against the fascist 
aggressors, but also provides the basis 
for future cooperation in the organization 
of peace. The conclusion of this pact was 
an important historic step, and Czecho- 
slovakia has been guided by it in formu- 
lating its own policy. 

During my visit to the United States, 
I again and again emphasized my deep 
conviction that sincere and permanent 
cooperation between the Soviet Union 
and the United States was an absolute 
necessity. I am convinced that such co- 
operation will also be established with 
the new France, which is arising again, 
reborn out of its own torments. In the 


same spirit will constructive post-war 
’ cooperation be established with all the 
United Nations who believe in democ- 
racy, and, with a democratic Poland. 





Our new treaty of mutual aid, friend- 
ship and cooperation, signed in Moscow 


December 12 by Foreign Commissar 
Molotov and Ambassador Zdenek Fir- 
linger, is still another necessary step in 
the direction of peaceful post-war policy. 
This treaty serves as an example of the 
type of agreement both countries desire 
with all the democratic nations and with 
those neighbors who wish after this war 
is over to conduct a true policy of peace 
and democratic cooperation. 


The Treatment of Germany 


The problems which face us are very 
great. 

First of all we must bring the war 
to a victorious end, to the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the enemy. Nazism 
and fascism must be torn out root and 
branch. All territories occupied by the 
enemy must be returned and the inde- 
pendence of the countries from which 
these lands were stolen restored. Ger- 
many, as the chief criminal of this Second 
World War must be systematically dis- 
armed and all its war criminals immedi- 
ately and mercilessly punished. Its in- 
ternal structure must be placed once and 
for all on a healthy, democratic founda- 
tion and the aristocratic, military and 
Junker caste, as well as the present caste 
of plutocrats and bureaucrats, must be 
excluded from the life of the country. I 
am fully conscious of the difficulties of 
this task. Its precondition is a profound 
change in the political and social struc- 
ture of Germany, and also new methods 
of educating the German people. And, 
finally, Germany and its people, who bear 
the responsibility for the regime that they 
made possible and supported and endured 
for so many years, must in some way be 
made to atone for all the unimaginable 
bestiality they have visited upon the oc- 
cupied countries of Europe and especially 
on Soviet territory. Germany must bear 
the bulk of the consequences of this war, 
although its allies and satellites must not 
be forgotten. 

If the millions of human lives sacrificed 
in this and in the First World War shail 
not have been given in vain, then the 
allied peoples must once and for all make 
impossible a repetition of the aggression 
of the Pan-Germanic militarists aiming 
to dominate the world. The vital inter- 
ests of the Soviet Union and of all the 
countries situated geographically between 
Germany and the Soviet Union, require 
that Germany may never again have an 
opportunity to attempt to revive her mur- 
derous “drang nach Osten.” 

If these governments succeed, in co- 
operation with Great Britain and the 
United States, in achieving complete and 
lasting agreement, then the barbaric era 
of German imperialist aggression may be 
finally ended. Thus we will not only 
guarantee permanent peace to ourselves, 
but we also give to all Europe, including 
Germany itself, the guarantee of stable, 
peaceful development. If we repudiate 
that aim, or if our efforts are not success- 
ful, then the road will be open to. new 
European conflicts. 

The Czechoslovakian people will. re- 
member with gratitude the wise and con- 
sistent statesmanship of the Soviet Union 
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and its leaders, headed by Marshal Stalin, 
in relation to Czechoslovakia. 

In the lives sacrificed on our common 
front Czechoslovak-Soviet friendship is 
dedicated anew, binding the people of 
both countries to permanent cooperation 
in the future building of a peaceful world 
with the help of all the allied nations. 

The treaty concluded between our two 
countries is not only the expression of 
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ing till they regained their strength. Men 
chewed leather straps, licked the grease 
off their rifles, tried to catch rats with 
hands too weak to hold them. 

Kostitsyn, though he had starved with 
the rest, was like a man of iron. He 
seemed to be everywhere at once, with 
the three fitters cutting and bending new 
rungs out of thick iron bars, with the 
men clearing away stones, with those 
hammering the new rungs into the wall. 
Sometimes he would help to lift a man 
who had fallen, kindly, with comradely 
encouragement; sometimes he would say 
quietly, “I order you to get up, only the 
dead have the right to lie down here.” 
He knew that if he alluwed himself the 
slightest weakness toward those who col- 
lapsed, all would perish. 

Once Kuzin lay there on the ground, 
saying, “Do what you like with me, Com- 
rade Captain, I haven’t the strength to 
get up.” 

“No, I'll make you get up,” 
titsyn. 

“And how will you do it?” said Kuzin, 
breathing heavily, with a tormented sort 
of mockery. “Will you shoot me? There’s 
nothing I’d like better.” 

“No, I shan’t shoot you,” said Kos- 
titsyn. “Lie there if you want, we’ll carry 
you up to the surface. But when we get 
up there in the sunlight, I won’t give 
you my hand. I'll spit after you and send 
you packing.” 

And with a curse Kuzin rose, stag- 
gered, fell again and again rose. Only 
once did Kostitsyn lose his self-control, 
when one of the men came up to report, 
“Sergeant Ladyev’s fallen. I don’t know 
if he’s dead. He doesn’t answer when I 
speak to him.” 

Kostitsyn had relied on Ladyev to take 
his place if necessary. And when he ap- 
proached the serzeant in the darkness, 
it was with the knowledge that the latter 
had come to the very end of his strength 
and had given out sooner than the others 
simply because he was weak from a re- 
cent wound and !oss of blood. 

“Ladyev!” he called, and passed’ his 
hand over the damp face of the man 
lying on the ground. But the sergeant 
made no reply. Then Kostitsyn bent over 
him and poured water from his flask 
over the man’s head and chest. Ladyev 
stirred. 

“Who’s that?” he muttered. 

“It’s I, Kostitsyn.” 

Ladyev putting his arm around Kos- 
titsyn’s neck, pulled himself up till his 
moist face touched the captain’s cheek, 
and said in a whisper, “Comrade Kos- 
titsyn! I can’t get up. Shoot me!” And 
kissed the commander with his cold lips. 


said Kos- 





military actualities, but of all I have said 
of the solid, unchanging and friendly rela- 
tions between the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and all our people. It will live in 
the hearts of the Czechoslovakian people 
as one of the great memorials of this 
war. 

Let this treaty remain in the future 
an unbreakable bond between us and the 
guarantee of our future. 


“Silence!” cried Kostitsyn. “I order 


you to be silent!” 

He left Ladyev and swiftly moved in 
the direction whence the sound of work 
could be heard. And Ladyev crawled 
after him, dragging a heavy iron bar 
behind him, stopping every few yards to 
gather up his strength, and again crawling 
a little further. 

“Here’s another rung,” he said. “Give 
it to the men working up above.” 

Whenever anything went wrong with 
the work, the men would ask, “Where’s 
the boss? Grandad, come over here! 
Grandad, where have you got to? Hey, 
Grandad!” 

And all of them, including Kostitsyn 
himself, knew well enough that had it 
not been for that old man, they would 
never have succeeded. He moved with 
a sure step in the darkness, felt around 
and found the material they needed. He 
it was who found a hammer and chisel, 
who brought three rusty picks from a 
far-off working, who advised the men 
working in the shaft to fasten themselves 
to the rungs with straps and ropes. 

The end of their task drew nearer. 
Even the weakest felt a new influx of 
strength. Then a voice sounded from 
above, “The last rung’s in!” 

There was not one of them who was 
not drunk with joy. For the last time 
Kostitsyn led the men back to the old 
workings, distributed tommy-guns and 
ordered each to fasten hand-grenades to 
his belt. ‘ 

“Comrades,” he said, “the time has 
come to return to the surface. Remember, 
the war is going on up there.” He paused. 
a moment, “Comrades,” he continued, “ 
came down here twenty-seven, we return 
eight. May the names of those who re- 
main down here never die!” 

It was only the nervous intoxication 
possessing them that gave these men the 
strength to clamber up the shaky rungs, 
to draw themselves up yard by yard 
through the wet, slippery shaft. It took 
more than two hours for six-of them to 
make their way up the gallery, but final- 
ly they were there, sitting in the low 
cross-cut, waiting for Kostitsyn and Koz- 
lov, the last two. 

It was impossible for anyone to be 
certain in the darkness how it happened. 
The accident was futile and cruel. When 
he was only a few yards from the cross- 
cut, the old miner suddenly lost his grip 
and went hurtling downwards. 

“Grandad, Grandad!” they cried but 
the only reply was the dull thud from 
below as the old man’s body struck 


bottom. 


But the old man himself had realized 
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some minutes before his death that there 
was something wrong with him. “Is jt 
death I feel?” he thought. 


* 

T was night when they came out into 

the open, and a fine warm rain was 
falling. Silently the: men took off their 
caps and sat down on the ground. The 
warm raindrops fell on their bare heads. 
Not a word was said. The nocturnal 
darkness seemed bright to eyes accustomed 
to the pit. They drew in deep breaths. 
looked at the warm clouds, gently ran 
their fingers through the wet blades of 
fine spring grass which had pushed their 
way through last year’s dead stubble. 

“Cover the tommy-guns from the rain,” 
said Kostitsyn. 

The scout who had been sent out re- 
turned. Boldly, he shouted to them! “No 
Germans in the settlement! They went 
three days ago. Come along quickly, two 
old women are boiling potatoes for us 
there and gathering straw. We'll be able 
to have a good sleep. Today is the twenty- 
sixth; we’ve been twelve days in the pit. 
They say that the whole village was 
praying for us in secret... . They thought 
we were dead.” 

It was very, hot in the house. Their 
faces must have been terrible—the two 
women sobbed when they brought them 
hot water. 

It was not long before all the men were 
asleep, lying pressed close to one another 
on the straw. Kostitsyn sat with his 
tommy-gun, on guard. He sat there, up- 
right, head held high, and gazed into the 
darkness that precedes the dawn. A queer 
scratching sound caught his ear—some- 
thing like a mouse scratching. He listened. 
No, that was no mouse. The sound 
seemed far off and at the same time quite 
near, as though someone were timidly, 
gently and yet stubbornly knocking with 
a tiny hammer. Maybe it was the noise 
of that work underground still in his 
ears? Sleep was far from him. 

An old woman, bare-footed, came 
noiselessly into the barn. Dawn was 
breaking. The sun lit up the corner of 
the white stove; drops of water glistened 
on the windowpanes. A hen cackled, not 
loudly but excitedly. The old woman said 
something to it as she bent over the nest. 
Again that strange sound. 

“What's that?” asked Kostitsyn. “Lis- 
ten, Grandma, to that sound, just as 
though a hammer were tapping.” 

The old woman’s reply came quietly, 
“Tt’s here, in the barn, the chicks are 
hatching out and breaking through the 
shells with their beaks.” 

Kostitsyn looked at the men_ lying 
there. They were sleeping soundly, with- 
out stirring, breathing slowly and evenly. 
The sun was reflected by a fragment ot 
broken mirror on the table, and the re- 
flection lay in a narrow bright strip on 
Kuzin’s hollow cheek. Kostitsyn sudden- 
ly realized his love for these men who 
had borne so much. It seemed to him 
that never in his life had he _ ex- 
perienced deeper affection. Gazing at 
their black, bearded faces, their torn 
heavy hands, tears ran down his cheeks, 
but he did not wipe them away. For 
who was there to see that Captain Kos- 
titsyn was weeping? 
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occupational, and educational handicap 
as possible.* 

Back in 1936 Government allowances 
were voted for mothers of large families. 
The birth of a seventh child created a 
“large family.” The new decree changes 
the definition of a large family almost 
to the American conception by regarding 
a third child as the mark of a large 
family. However, it is not until the 
fourth child that the Soviet mother is 
entitled to both .an initial grant and a 
monthly allowance payable until the 
child’s fifth birthday. The following scale 
of Government allowances is put into 
effect by the new decree for those chil- 
dren born after its publication: 


Monthly 
Allowance from 


Grant at the First to the 
birth Fifth Birthdays 
Third child 400 rubles none 
Fourth child 1300 80 rubles 
Fifth child 1700 120 
Sixth child 2000 140 
Seventh child 2500 200 
Eighth child 2500 200 
Ninth child 3500 250 
Tenth child 3500 250 
Eleventh and beyond 5000 300 


The provisions are not retroactive. 
Only where payments were already being 
made under the 1936 law they will con- 
tinue under the old rates, at most a total 
of 900 rubles below the new figures. 

Several features of the above seem 
to the writer noteworthy. The payments 
are made to the mother, a realistic recog- 
nition that the decision about size of 
family most frequently rests with her and 
that she provides the pre-school child 
with the larger share of parental care. 
Also, the monthly allowances begin after 
the child has survived the first critical 
year of its life. This, together with the 
faet that payments continue through the 
most important years of childhood and 
that the reckoning of size of family is de- 
termined by the number of living chil- 
dren, seems to constitute financial aid 
and encouragement to such high and con- 
scientious a degree of maternal solicitude 
as to facilitate further reduction in the 
country’s death rate. (The Soviets claim- 
ed before the war a 40 per cent drop in 
the death rate compared to Tsarist Rus- 
sia and a halving of the 1913 infant mor- 
tality rate.) The wartime note is struck 
with the provision that children killed or 
missing on the war fronts are to be in- 
cluded in the reckoning of size of family, 
a very concrete memorial to the helpless 
victims of brutal aggression. 

Recognition of the great contribution 
women make in bearing and raising chil- 
dren comes also in the form of medals 


_ 


*Free medical care (pre-natal, hospitalization, 
post-natal), the development of widespread pain- 
less childbirth, the limitation on working hours 
and kinds of work, the inspection of working 
conditions, the pre-school network, the educational 
measures, all these enter into the picture of Soviet 
maternity protection. Data covering some of these 
devdopments may be found, in part, in two re- 
cent pamphlets by the writer, ‘Soviet Children 
and Their Care” and “Soviet Health Care in 
Peace and War” as well as in her chapter on 
tehabilaation in “USSR in Reconstruction.” 
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NEW SOVIET FAMILY LAWS 


and titles instituted by this decree. Here 
too the award is conditional upon the 
children being reared safely, for the 
Motherhood Medal (5 and 6 children), 
the Order of Glory of Motherhood (7, 8, 
9) and the Mother Heroine (10) all 
come into effect “when the last child born 
reaches the age of one year, if the re- 
maining children from the same mother 
are living.”, And in this reckoning, again 
the little war victims are included. These 
medals and titles, it should be born in 
mind, have real significance within 2 
society where prestige depends largely on 
contribution to the general welfare. 
There is none of that cynicism about such 
marks of social approval as arises in 
civilizations in which money is the chief 
source of prestige. 

Wartime problems also echo through 
another provision of the new decree, a 
provision also tied in closely with that on 
marriages. The allowances for large 
families are payable to all Soviet 
mothers, married or not. But additional 
allowances are now to be made to un- 
married mothers for the upbringing of 
children born after publication of the de- 
cree: 100 rubles monthly for one child, 
150 rubles for two children, and 200 
rubles for three or more children. These 
additional allowances continue until the 
children’s twelfth birthday and are pay- 


able to the mother even if she should’ 


marry. Also, the unmarried mother is 
given a choice, either to use these allow- 
ances to bring up her children or to fore- 
go the financial aid and place them in an 
institution. She is also given the right to 
change her mind and reverse the choice. 

All these provisions emphasize the 
Soviet preoccupation with mother and 
child protection. The child of an unmar- 
ried mother is not to suffer materially 
for lack of a father’s income in the house- 
hold. The woman herself is to be enabled 
to join in the economic and cultural prog- 
ress of her country without feeling her- 
self handicapped by children’s material 
support. Soviet writers on family de- 
velopment have always castigated bitter- 
ly all laws which discriminate against 
children born out of wedlock. They point 
to the size of the problem, one expert 
maintaining that in certain countries such 
children constitute half of total births 
and in no country less than a tenth, and 
to the consequent enormity of the failure 
to meet it humanely. The result is a 
high death rate. One startling instance 
cited concerned a country of great cul- 
tural reputation where 67 out of every 
100 legal children reached the age of 20 
but only 26 of every 100 illegitimate 
children. 

The new decree is, obviously, intended 
to encourage a serious attitude toward 
marriage but not to punish the children 
of unmarried couples. It should be 
apparent that in wartime the lack of a 
marriage ceremony does not pre-suppose 
necessarily an anti-social attitude. Red 


Army men and women in front line areas 
may fall in love and indeed intend to 
marry but be torn apart by the quick 





change in the fighting line. Death or 
inability to locate one another again may 
make essential the kind of protection giv- 
en in the present decree. And even more 
tragic is the situation of women in Nazi- 
occupied areas who have been forced to 
bear the unwanted offspring of the in- 
vader. To this writer’s mind, it is for 
the children of such forced unions and 
for others directly affected by the war 
that children’s homes are revived despite 
Soviet emphasis on family rather than in- 
stitutional life. And for all these un- 
married mothers the prospects of mar- 
riage in the future are made brighter by 
the allowances for the children’s sup- 
port which will obviate any suitor’s fear 
of assuming an overwhelming financial 
burden. The decree thereby bolsters 
rather than threatens the marriage in- 
stitution. 

The other provisions of the decree 
expand aid for mothers and introduce 
tax modifications to help in financing the 
various expenditures on motherhood. 

The women who need special protec- 
tion are, obviously, those who work. 
The Soviets are convinced by experience 
that participation in production or other 
social activity, is not only an immense 
contribution to society, but of the great- 
est benefit to women themselves. But 
there is always the possibility of an un- 
healthy dilemma arising: to work or to 
have children. The Soviets seek to sub- 
stitute “and” for “or” and by virtue of 
paid maternity leaves, special working 
conditions for expectant and nursing 
mothers, and child care facilities, enable 
a woman to have her job and her chil- 
dren too. The abortion specter fades in 
the light of frank preferential treatment 
for the pregnant woman worker, a fact 
demonstrated close at hand by the recent 
decision of the United States War Depart- 
ment to protect its half million women 
workers. In the Soviet Union the protec- 
tion is countrywide, financed through 
social insurance or mutual aid funds. 
The new decree, which requires all Soviet 
republics to adjust their legislation in 
keeping with its provisions, extends the 
period of paid leave from the nine weeks 
of the 1938 law to eleven. In addition 
to the 35 days before and 42 days after 
childbirth, expectant mothers must now 
be granted annual vacations (a money 
substitute for vacations was instituted 
for wartime workers shortly after the 
Nazi attack) which managers of enter- 
prises and institutions must time in a 
way to precede or follow maternity 
leave. 

The new decree exempts women from 
night work throughout the period of 
nursing, which lasts longer as a rule in 
the Soviet Union than in this country, 
and also prohibits enterprises from giving 
women overtime work after four months’ 
pregnancy. The additional food rations 
for expectant and nursing mothers de- 
creed at the beginning of the war are now 
to be doubled beginning with the sixth 
month of pregnancy and until the fifth 
month of nursing. 

The Council of People’s Commissars, 
headed by Stalin, is instructed to approve 
plans for increasing the network of 
mother and child centers, maternity in- 
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stitutions, rest homes, milk kitchens, 
nurseries, kindergartens and other educa- 
tional and health facilities for which the 
Soviets are justly famous. Specific men- 
tion is made of extending the output of 
children’s clothing and accessories. Lay- 
ette grants to expectant mothers are in- 
creased from 45 to 120 rubles. To this 
writer most significant is the use of the 
word “obligatory” in connection with the 
organization of nurseries, kindergartens 
and special rest rooms for nursing 
mothers at enterprises where women are 
employed in large numbers; the word is 
also used in connection -with such insti- 
tutions in any plans for industrial con- 
struction by the commissariats. Vast as 
the child care network is in the Soviet 
Union it has not met the vast demands 
made upon it, and this decree makes very 
hopeful indeed that the institutions on 
which working mothers depend will be 
there for them in sufficient number. 

The low fees at nurseries and kinder- 
gartens are by this decree still further 
reduced—cut in half actually—where 
there are three children in the family and 
the parents earn less than 400 rubles 
monthly, or four children and monthly 
earnings are under 600 rubles, or five or 
more children regardless of earnings. 
With full day care given in these insti- 
tutions including all meals, it is apparent 
that this provision fits in with the others 
already mentioned and creates an as- 
surance for men and women that more 
children are not more of a burden. 

The tax on single men and women 
and childless couples, instituted shortly 
after the Nazi attack when homeless 
and orphaned children required large 
government expenditures, is extended by 
the new decree to those with small 


families, a concept we have already seen 
to mean fewer than three children. Now 
men between 20 and 50 and women be- 
tween 20 and 45 will, if they are child- 
less and are subject to income tax, be 
taxed an additional six per cent (farmers 
150 rubles). Very much smaller is the 
tax where there is one child (1 per cent; 
50 rubles) or two (14 per cent; 25 
rubles) and even smaller for those not 
subject to income or agricultural taxes. 
Completely exempt are servicemen, ser- 
geants, petty officers, officers in active ser- 
vice, the wives of the foregoing, all stu- 
dents up to 25 years of age, and all 
invalids except those capable of working. 
Also exempt are parents whose children 
have been killed or reported missing on 
the war fronts. (Our own tax laws in 
their exemptions for those with chil- 
dren to support, have a somewhat analo- 
gous effect.) 

The far-reaching changes in Soviet 
family life expressed in and initiated by 
the new decree affect men, women, and 
children of many nationalities and varied 
social histories. The large population of 
Moslem background, the peoples of the 
North and the Far East, have all de- 
veloped to the point where the same high 
conceptions of woman’s role in society, of 
monogamy, of parental responsibility for 
children of both sexes, can be assumed as 
in those parts of the vast Soviet ter- 
ritory where progressive ideas were more 
familiar. Child marriage, wife purchase 
(and beating), extermination of the aged, 
veils and terems—the mere mention of 
what were not so long ago character- 
istic features of family life among mil- 
lions of people, serves as a salutary re- 
minder of the stage of development rep- 
resented by the new decree. 


FULL FACE: Ignaey Matuszewski 
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permits the Matuszewski mentality to in- 
filtrate innocent organizations. KNAPP 
has established a permanent machine de- 
signed to control the future thinking and 
actions of the Polish-American com- 
munity. 

Although the constitution of KNAPP 
declares itself for war against Germany 
and loyalty to the United States, its 
major activity is to spread anti-Soviet 
propaganda and to agitate for a “Greater 
Poland.” The weapons which it has 
found most effective are political. This 
leads straight into the camp of anti- 
Roosevelt agitation. Until November, 
their major activities will be exerted to 
defeat Roosevelt at any cost. Their 
newspapers have already swung into line 
with the significant statement that in a 
close election, the 6,000,000 Polish votes 
could decide the issue. 

WILL THE PLACE OF GER- 
MANY BE TAKEN BY RUSSIA? 

POLISH - AMERICANS, SAVE 
THE WORLD! 

YOU CAN DO THIS, POLONIA 
— THANKS TO THIS YEAR’S 
ELECTION IN THE USA. 

This headline’ appeared in the Prze- 
wodnik Katolicki; similar material ap- 
peared in other pro-fascist Polish papers. 
Dziennik Polski headlines “Polish votes 
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in America will tip the scales” and goes 
on to say, “Fully conscious of what we 
are writing here today, we can assure 
all interested in the political campaign of 
1944 that if Roosevelt refuses to aid Po- 
land or even if he would try to avoid 
making a clear and open statement on the 
side of justice, six million Polish-Amer- 
ican votes can be crossed off from his 
party and considerations beforehand.” 
The Passaic Nowinny recapitulates in a 
few words: “ROOSEVELT RESPON- 
SIBLE FOR THE FATE OF PO- 
LAND.” 

The influence of these men and their 
propaganda is of course subject to deli- 
cate weighing. Undoubtedly they have 
solidified a Russian hatred in many Poles 
who were formerly apolitical and easy- 
going. Polish-Americans have, as a group, 
traditionally voted the Democratic ticket. 
The persistent activities of the Matus- 
zewski clique will probably alienate some. 
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KNAPP has advised its members to join 
Republican groups or to organize into 
Polish Repubiican clubs. 

Not long ago an English language 
Cleveland paper took a poll of Polish- 
Americans to learn their opinion of the 
border dispute. Nearly all questioned 
replied that it was “no time to quibble 
over boundary disputes.” Almost imme- 
diately KNAPP announced that a series 
of meetings would be held in Cleveland 
to consider the answers to this poll. 
Matuszewski was the principal speaker. 
“We insist,” he informed his audience, 
“that the pre-war borders be restored.” 

Against these activities, the democratic 
forces are in motion. Such spokesmen as 
Father Orlemanski and Professor Lange 
speak for the democratic masses. of 
Polish-Americans. The American-Polish 
trade union council, the Kosciuszko 
League, and other trade union groups and 
fraternal groups, like the Polonia Society 
of the International Workers Order, 
have not been caught napping at any time, 
and their influence is growing. Progres- 
sive Polish-American papers such as Glos 
Ludowy and Nasz Swiat of Detroit, and 
Gwiazda Polerna ot Stevens Point, Wis.., 
though poor and struggling in contrast to 
the well heeled reactionary press, have 
constantly warned against divisive prop- 
aganda. It was thanks to their activities 
that. the Buffalo “Polish Congress” (re- 
ported on in our May issue), organized 
and steamrollered by the Matuszewski 
clique, largely fizzled. 

Such perpetual alertness is the only 
answer to activities of this type of enemy, 
for the Matuszewski clique intends to 
establish itself as a permanent lobby, 
agitating for a third world war unless 
the Polish question is settled to its satis- 
faction. And considering that it has 
aligned itself to other and powerful re- 
actionary groups, all of whom are heavily) 
financed, this becomes no idle threat and 
is a persistent danger not only to the 
Soviet Union but to the object of our 
first concern, the United States. 

It is interesting to note that Matuszew- 
ski, in articles appearing in Nowy Swiat 
since Mikolajczyk’s mission to Moscow, 
calls for support to Raczkiewicz, arch 
anti-Sovieteer in the London regime, and 
protests the possibility of compromise be- 
tween the Premier and the USSR on the 
Polish question. He implies that Miko- 
lajczyk may yet “sell out” Poland to 
Stalin. 

Meanwhile in the primaries in Detroit, 
Chicago and other centers, the voting in 
the heavy Polish districts shows that the 
majority of Poles continue to support 
President Roosevelt and those favoring 
his policies. 
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A 
Great 


Soviet 
War 
Novel! 


O BEAUTIFUL NIGHTS takes its title from 

the grim statements made by its principal 
character, Bogarev: “If Hitler were to win this war 
there would be no sun in the world, no stars, no 
beautiful nights.” 


Vassili Grossman has written the unforgettable 
story of a Red Army unit, one of many like itself, 
whose courage and devotion is saving the world for 
sun, stars and beautiful nights. 


The people in this moving novel live before us 
the epic that is Russia at war. They are the inhabi- 
tants of the village of Marchikhina-Buda, on the 
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road to Gomel, and the men of the Red Army regi- 
They include the 
Divisional Commissar Cherednichenko whose mother 
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ment that was its garrison. 
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scene of No Beautiful Nights is doubly familiar to the author. He was born in 
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the fighting there. 
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